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ACCO — 


The Chain of Strength 


CCO—The Chain of Strengih is made for every railway 
purpose, but more, it is made to assure that comfortable 
feeling of absolute safety wherever used in railway service. 






















On big lines or small lines, big chains or small chains which 
answer to the name of ACCO, have proved that due to perfect 
uniformity of quality, ACCO means chain which always stands 
the strain. | 


What does this mean? It means just this—Perfect con- 
fidence in ACCO CHAINS, which means greater efficiency of 


workers, safer operation and quicker handling of materials. 


Watch these weekly pictures of different types of ACCO 
CHAIN, and as you do so, picture to yourself what it means to 
know that each link of each chain you use is tested to 
withstand far greater strain than service will ever 
impose. 


American Chain Company, Inc. 
Bridgeport Conn. 


IN CANADA: DOMINION CHAIN CO., LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
General Sales Offices: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


District Sales Offices: 
Chicago Pittsburgh Boston Philadelphia Portland, Ore. San Francisce 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
RAILWAY CHAINS IN THE WORLD 


WITCH CHAIN 
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While the present shortage of transportation facilities calls 
for the maximum united effort on the part of the roads as a 
whole, as well as the most intensive 
Local Initiative concentration on the part of the indi- 
Ts vidual roads, it also demands the 
reatest individual initiative and in- 
mead - on the part of each local officer. 
The division superintendent who complies faithfully with the 
orders of his management and of the Commission on Car 
Service, but who goes no further, is not rising to the pres- 
ent emergency. There is much more that he can do to meet 
those conditions which are more or less local to his terri- 
tory. Thus on one road a number of the superintendents 
check over the cars awaiting unloading on their industry and 
team tracks late each week and then write personal letters 
to those industries asking them to work Saturday afternoon 
and Sunday, if necessary, to release these cars promptly. 
It is only by each local officer seeing that delays in his ter- 
ritory are reduced to the minimum, that the performances of 
the entire system, and of the railways as a whole can be 
brought to the highest possible point. While the concentra- 
tion of the attention of the managements is vital to success, 
it is even more important that the local officers rise to their 
maximum opportunities. 


No business or enterprise can be successful unless it has a 
substantial foundation, and similarly maintenance of way 
forces can never attain their highest 


Just To Be = development until they are strength- 
“King” ened and built up step by step from 
For a Day the bottom. One of the steps in this 


, work has been the so-called inspection 
trips participated in by superintendents, engineers main- 
tenance of way, division engineers, supervisors, etc., and to 
some extent by the section foremen. While these trips are 
both necessary and valuable, they are looked forward to 
with dislike and participated in with reluctance on the part 
of the foreman. At best he is given little opportunity to 
see what other foremen are doing and in passing over the 
two or three sections (the maximum he usually gets to go 
over and with which he is already more or less familiar) 
he has little opportunity of learning anything new or of 
value. The effect of the presence of the higher officers is 
a further hindrance in his acquiring much besides criticism. 
In the end, he steps off the car with a feeling that if he 
could only go over more of the line and have a real chance 
to see and talk with others more intimately connected with 
his work he could “beat some of these brass collars to it.” 
A man in this position cannot be expected to see his work 
from the viewpoint of a higher officer when he has never 
been given an opportunity to acquire that viewpoint. 
Regular inspection trips composed of a large number of 
foremen and a few understanding supervisors or division 
engineers can work wonders. The results of the first trip 
might be negligible but on the second and succeeding trips 
a keen interest would be developed in this crowd of “acting” 
supervisors and engineers. No man is so old that he is not 


more or less swayed by a sense of acting and where that 
craving is satisfied once in a while with the proper goal in 
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Let each foreman be a 
“King” for a day and a road will have bigger, broader men 
and real esprit de corps. 


view, better men are developed. 


From New England, whence. came the tales of frenzied 
finance, now comes the story of locomotive fuel purchased 


at $27 a ton. Froni an important 
Poensied western road with a big coal field on its- 
Fuel own rails comes the report that scarcely 


enough coal for present needs is being 
received at a time of the year when it 
has been customary to store fuel for the coming winter. 
Clearly, a crisis is at hand; and even if averted by an un- 
looked-for increase in the available fuel supply, the neces- 
sity for conserving every possible pound of coal will still be 
with us. Will your railroad find a way to get more work 
out of every pound of coal that is placed in locomotive and ° 
stationary fireboxes? If every decrepit locomotive could be 
replaced with a new one or, better still, if every antiquated 
locomotive in the service could be modernized over-night, 


the fuel problem would of course be postponed; but what 
the railroads are up against today is the problem of mak- 
ing the most of the means immediately at hand. There is 


not a railroad in the country that is doing all that can be 
done with the facilities at hand to get the greatest good out 
of every dollar paid for fuel. The Railway Age has ten 
constructive suggestions to offer in succeeding issues, none 
of which can well be ignored if you would make the most 
of the means at hand to reduce the fuel bill and conserve 
coal for the coming winter. They will be referred to as the 
ten fuel commandments. 


The appeal of the railway executives to move freight cars 
30 miles a day must, if it is to have fruitful results, be 
worked into the consciousness of en- 


Money as ginemen, freight conductors, yardmen 
a Stimulant of and other employees who have duties 
Efficiency in connection with car movement; the 


action of the Erie in using posters for 
this purpose was noticed in our issue of July 30, page 173. 
In this connection a Boston correspondent writes— 


You said in a recent editorial note that “No officer can afford to over- 
jook any means of increasing the efficiency of his freight-car movement.” 
That note suggests one obvious means which substantially all officers do 
overlook, namely, the appropriation of money to give men premiums for 
making extra effort. For years the roadway department has paid prizes 
for excellence, and has found satisfaction in so doing; how is it that we 


so rarely hear of anything of this kind in other departments? Roadway 
prizes were started by a managing officer possessed of courage. He was 
followed by a few others who had initiativeness and courage. In the 


operating department there are numbers of officers who have initiativeness 
or courage; but the werld is waiting to see a larger number who have 
both. The difference between asking every man to do his share (by means 
of a poster “conspicuously placed on a bulletin board’’) and actually - 
getting him to do his share, is the difference between preaching and teach- 
ing, is it not? The futility of preaching (except when Billy Sunday or 
some other modern prophet gets up steam) is proverbial; but teaching 
brings results; results for which men freely pay large money every day. 


A prize will not take the place of a teacher, but there is no 
doubt whatever that it has induced innumerable track fore- 
men. to teach themselves. And this where there was only a 
chance of winning. Why not offer to yardmasters, freight 
conductors, and others a reward for suggestions in writing 
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on quick car movement? A reward, that is, of such charac- 
ter that every individual can receive some return—if he 
complies with the conditions. Suggestions in writing are not 
the same as moving a car, but they may be true and profit- 
able exercise, nevertheless. To induce men to think is an 
excellent thing; but it is better still to get ocular evidence 
of their mental activity. 


It seems to be universally agreed that the increase in freight 
rates and passenger fares is going to have a favorable effect 
on the car and locomotive markets. 
Orders Many of the business and financial 
for writers profess to have observed signs 
Equipment that the expected after-the-war decline 
in business is already in our midst. 
But, one and all, in speaking in this wise, express the 
opinion that the equipment market will probably be excepted 
from any decline that may manifest itself in industry in 
general. The fact that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has set the rate increase at a figure which will permit the 
carriers to earn 6 per cent rather than 5% per cent on their 
value and has asked the roads to make reports as to the 
manner in which they use the additional one-half of one 
per cent for improvements which may be charged to capital 
account lends standing to this belief. The new status makes 
it particularly interesting to see just what has been done in 
the way of purchases of cars and locomotives so far this 
year, as reported in the Railway Age. 





Locomotives Freight cars Passenger cars 
ain ane, SS 
Dom. For. Dom. For. Dom. For. 
ps 32 213 2,220 1,080 7 
February ...... 378 86 6,392 516 35 
PEOUED. sececcces 260 71 10,136 625 240 
("eae 469 108 23,528 350 373 éie 
My wweetesees 202 9 7,402 207 107 22 
OS rr 69 50 3.757 375 hess eae 
DP avaeseswes 97 77 5,732 52 60 10 
1.507 614 59,167 3,205 822 32 


The totals are by no means record breakers, but they are 
larger, we imagine, than most of our readers may have 
expected. With the improvement in the railroads’ earnings 
resulting from the rate increase, the business for the re- 
mainder of the year should be even more satisfactory. 


Were it not for certain political considerations which apply 
in Canada but have no parallel here, it would seem that 
a Canadian railway rate advance would 


The be granted on a scale to correspond 
Canadian with the advance just authorized by the 
Situation Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The present danger, however, lies in 
the fact that it is questionable whether even a rate increase 
as large as that granted by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission would be sufficient to permit the newly acquired 
government railways to earn their expenses and fixed charges. 
On the other hand, a rate increase such as that in the 
United States would permit the Canadian Pacific to return 
to a sound profitable basis of operation. Of course the 
Canadian taxpayers will have to make up the deficit on the 
government railways in any case. It would be only a short- 
sighted and most unstatesmanlike politician who would 
hesitate to put all Canadian railroad rates on a sound basis 
because there might be the immediate appearance of an ad- 
vantage gained by the Canadian National Railways over 
the privately owned Canadian Pacific if rates were not 
raised. The stockholders would have to face the loss on the 
Canadian Pacific which the taxpayers generally would absorb 
for the National Railways. In the long run, such a policy 
might prove disastrous in the extreme to the entire Dominion. 
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The Canadian Pacific is the greatest asset which the Cana. 
dian people have, despite the fact that it is operated for 
private stockholders. To destroy the credit of this cor- 
poration and thus prevent continued development of 
property which is so essential to Canadian welfare is to 
court disaster on a huge scale. The Canadian people hav 
entered on a dangerous enough experiment as it is with their 
nationalized system of as yet largely unprofitable railways. 
Their best chance would certainly appear to be to base their 
hopes of future profitable development of the National Rail- 
ways on strict adherence to sound economic principles and 
to prescribe rates which will as nearly as possible permit 
of operating the National Railways without further recourse 
to the taxpayer. 


Readers of the Railway Age are already familiar with the 
work that has been done by John P. Risque, who was re- 
cently sent by this paper to South 


Markets America to investigate the markets for 
in South railway supplies on that continent. 
America The Railway Age has published five 


articles by Mr. Risque—three on the 
sugar-cane railways of Cuba in the issues of October 17, 24, 
and 31, 1919, respectively, and two on the main line rail- 
ways of Cuba in the issues of January 16 and 23, 1920, re- 
spectively. These articles were prepared before, or at the 
early part of, his trip, and were published before he had 
started on the main part of the trip through South America. 
Mr. Risque has now completed his South American journey, 
and the first article of a series dealing with the railways 
that he investigated will be found on another page of this 
issue. Mr. Risque in the first article outlines the trip he 
made and sketches briefly some of the outstanding features 
of the railways of the several countries visited. He went 
first down the west coast, visiting on his way south Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia and Chile. He then crossed to Buenos Aires 
on the Trans-Andine Railway, spent some time in Argen- 
tina, in Uruguay and Brazil. The first article contains 
also his conclusions as to the markets for American railway 
supplies in South America. His attention was struck by the 
well-known predominance of the British interests throughout 
most of the Southern continent—except in Chile where the 
railroads are government owned. He shows himself very 
optimistic concerning the possibilities in Chile, but expresses 
the opinion very plainly that it will be a long uphill propo- 
sition to sell American goods to the British controlled rail- 
ways, which prefer to make their purchases in England and 
to English designs. 


Locomotive development can have but one big objective, that 
is plainly an increase in efficiency and capacity. Ten or 
fifteen years ago designers had 
reached the size limit and were build- 
ing great clumsy, bulky engines, com- 
pared with modern power. Since that 
day every increase in size or efficiency 
has only been made possible through refinement. To re- 
nounce these refinements would set an absolute limit on both 
efficiency and capacity. A Mallet locomotive would be help- 
less without a mechanical stoker, it would be useless without 
a power reverse gear, it would be powerless without an arch, 
it would be hopeless without superheat, and the day will surely 
come when it will be a joke without a feedwater heater, im- 
proved boiler circulation and many other refinements. What 
would the cylinders of a modern Mikado amount to without 
superheat and a boiler of modern dimensions? What would 
this modern boiler evaporate without a brick arch and a 


Plain Facts 
About 
Plain Engines 
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stocker? Let anyone who thinks that plain engines will 
answer, consider the interdependence of these parts, bearing 
in mind that no chain is stronger than its weakest link. The 
development of the locomotive has, in fact, become so wholly 
dependent upon these refinements, and its future develop- 
ment hinges so largely upon their further application that 
to revert to plain engines would so limit capacity and in- 
crease fuel consumption as to literally take the heart out of 
railroading. 


Delays to traffic are likely to occur on stretches of track ap- 
proaching yards. With the heavy business of the past year 
or two, such tendencies have been in- 
Prevent Traffic creased. In order to shorten the blocks, 
Congestion and where manual block signals are 
Near Yards’ in service, to facilitate the movement 
of traffic, it has been necessary in some 
cases to open additional block offices. This, however, means 
an added expense because of the employment of three op- 
erators for each 24-hour block station. At such locations, 
the installation of a few miles of automatic block signals 
will reduce materially the delays experienced (which are 
an expense) as well as decrease the cost of operation in ad- 
dition to providing greater flexibility of train operation. On 
one road it was found that with the present track layout and 
before the installation of 22 miles of automatic signals extend- 
ing from the end of a yard it would have been necessary to 
install three offices with continuous service in order to es- 
tablish blocks, and that even with this additional expense 
a delay of approximately twenty-five minutes per train would 
result, but that after the installation of the automatic’ signals 
the road was able to eliminate the expense of operators at 
three former continuous offices and two trick operators at 
another place. This saving was accomplished in addition to 
the elimination of delays and the improvement of train move- 
ment. In order to place the railroads on as efficient an 
operating basis as possible, the use of automatic signals ap- 
proaching certain yard locations should now receive the care- 
ful consideration of railway officers. 


The possibility of adding 75,000 to 80,000 serviceable cars 
to the present inadequate supply by catching up on car 
repairs has already been pointed out 

Move the in these columns. This cannot be done 
Material for safely by any short cut depending on 
Car Repairs the patching up of cars now badly in 
need of heavy repairs. It is true that 
there are many difficulties in the way of giving all of these 
cars a thorough overhauling, including the application of 
the betterments which many of them require before they will 
be fit for service under modern operating conditions. But 
the removal of at least one of the obstacles seriously de- 
laying this work is within the control of the roads themselves. 
Material required for the extensive rebuilding and betterment 
programs in most cases has been on order for months and 
the supply industry is ready to deliver it. Once loaded for 
shipment, however, the responsibility for delivery falls on 
the roads themselves. Unfortunately these materials are 
generally regarded as dead freight which may be buried 
and forgotten in the face of the urgent demands of commer- 
cial traffic. In one instance several hundred coal cars stood 
on a track adjoining a contract repair shop for a month 
awaiting material for general repairs which was somewhere 
on the road but could not be delivered. Unless the rail- 
roads give special attention to the movement of: material 
required for car repairs, there is little hope of preventing 
the percentage of bad order cars from increasing and no 
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hope whatever of effecting the permanent reduction so es- 
sential if the railroads are to wage a winning fight to catch 
up with the demands of the country. 


Announcement of approvals of loans from the loan fund, 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission has available 
for equipment and other improve- 


Six or ments and for maturities, have not 
Seven been forthcoming as rapidly as it was 
Per Cent perhaps generally expected that they 


would be. The recommendations of 
the Association of Railway Executives covered loans suffi- 
cient to finance the purchase of a total of 838 locomotives 
and 45,021 cars. Estimates of the Railway Age (July 9, 
page 57) showed that some 200 of these locomotives and 
20,000 of the cars are still to be ordered. One of the rea- 
sons for the delay in the announcements is the fact that 
Director W. A. Colston of the Commission’s Bureau of 
Finance has been trying, in so far as possible, to induce the 
carriers to borrow the money additional to the amount of the 
proceeds that may be received in loans from the fund at 
6 or 7 per cent. In some cases where the carrier is able 
to rely on special conditions, such as the personal credit 
of one of its important backers, the money may be obtained 
at 7 or even 6 per cent. Other roads, however, find 
that they have to meet the market rate, which at present is 
7% per cent, or higher. While Mr. Colston is to be com- 
mended for his desire to hold down the rate at which the 
railroads must borrow money, it is to be sincerely hoped 
that he will not carry his idea so far that it may postpone 
the purchase of the cars and locomotives that are so urgently 
needed. The loan fund is primarily intended to put the 
physical plant of the railroads back in proper condition. 
There will be delays enough in securing material and no 
time should be lost through delays in financing purchases. 
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Under the headline “Large Shipping Interests Give Warn- 
ing to Railroads,” the Daily Iron Trade and Metal Market 
: Report of July 14, contains an article 

“Bleeding in which it is stated that “more than 

the one high railway executive has been 
Public” told recently by certain large shipping 
interests that unless the railroads cease 

catering fo labor and unless they ‘stop bleeding the public’ 
at the instance of organized labor the railroads will be fought 
tooth and nail in the future by shipping interests.” The 
article continues, “The feeling among certain interests— 
and it is said to be growing—is that many railway execu- 
tives have found it the path of least resistance to accede to 
labor’s demands and promptly pass the bill along to the pub- 
lic.” In the past, it is true, labor has wrung concessions 
from railroad managements, but from the time of the pas- 
sage of the Adamson law until the termination of the two 
years of federal control, the influence of governmental regu- 
lation has been as largely responsible for the brotherhood’s 
success as has the attitude of the carriers’ executives. A 
review of railway history from the time of the passage of 
the Adamson law until 1920 will show that in a large majority 
of cases the railroads have had to make whatever conces- 
sions they have made. Under the terms of the Transporta- 
tion Act any wage increase granted to employees, such as 
the $620,000,000 increase awarded them by the Labor 
Board, must be paid out of the shippers’ and consumers’ 
pockets. The question which naturally arises, then, is, What 
was the attitude of the representatives of the railroads in 
this controversy? Throughout the testimony of the Con- 
ference Committee of Managers, which presented the car- 
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riers’ case before the Board, opposed to unreasonable de- 
mands of the railway employees was expressed, masses of 
statistics and tables were presented to show that in many 
cases railway employees have been and are adequately paid, 
and in addition, the committee advocated strongly the es- 
tablishment of different bases of pay, the use of which would 
scale employees’ compensation according to the cost of liv- 
ing in the community in which he resided, and to the com- 
parative value of his services: With the existing machinery 
for adjusting controversies between railroads and their em- 
ployees, more than this could not have been done. The 
whole matter was aptly summed up by a shipper, who, after 
attending several of the hearings at which the Conference 
Committee presented testimony, said, “It seems to me as 
though the railroads are pulling the public’s chestnuts out 
of the fire.’ With this brief analysis in mind it should also 
be remembered that although the public was a party to the 
dispute, almost no testimony specifically on its behalf was 
presented during the deliberations. Rather than condem- 
nation, therefore, the railway executives should be given com- 
mendation for their stand upon this whole question of wages 
and working conditions. They did not oppose all advances 
in wages, but they did all they could to prevent unreason- 
able advances from being granted. 


With every effort bent on increasing repair shop output in 
the next few months, it is important to bolster up individual 
departments, not forgetting the black- 
Don’t Forget smith shop. In some ways, the 
the blacksmith shop has decreased in im- 
Blacksmith Shop portance during the recent years be- 
cause of the more general use of autog- 
enous welding processes for repair work, and automatic turn- 
ing machines for the manufacture from bar stock of many 
parts which were formerly forged. On the other hand, the in- 
creased use of drop hammers and forging machines with 
special formers and dies brings the blacksmith shop to the 
front as a production department. It is no longer merely 
an indirect aid to other departments and every effort should 
be made to secure necessary new equipment, at the same 
time using what is now available to the best possible ad- 
vantage. Very often minor changes will effect a consider- 
able increase in output. For example, poor ventilation and 
light cut down output and many shops are both poorly 
ventilated and poorly lighted. Early attention should be 
given to these matters and prompt action taken. The in- 
stallation of swinging jib cranes at certain points previously 
overlooked may so facilitate the handling of heavy locomo- 
tive parts that two men can do six men’s work. The ques- 
tion of proper arrangements for trucking, particularly, calls 
for attention and offers opportunities for speeding up the 
work. Owing to the need for light and air, blacksmith 
shops are usually isolated, and smooth, level runways should 
be provided to all departments for motor trucks. Many 
other details besides those mentioned should be attended 
to. With prompt action, the result will be more cars and 
locomotives repaired and available for service. 


“Any one can get results with all the men and money wanted 
at his disposal, but what the railroads need are men who 
can get results with the means at 

The Man hand,” wrote a general manager to a 

of division superintendent who had re- 

the Hour quested certain expenditures and addi- 
tions to the pay roll. This is in fact 

the problem of the hour and the man who can make the 
utmost use of facilities at hand is the man of the hour. It 
applies to general managers as well as division superintend- 
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ents, to motive power and engineering executives as well as 
roundhouse and section foremen. If your locomotives are 
in active service an average of only six hours out of 24, the 
problem of strengthening your terminal organization and 
equipment to a point where locomotives can be maintained 
in service eight and ten hours of every day is manifestly of 
greater importance than the problem of financing the pur- 
chase of additional locomotives. If these locomotives are 
pulling 1,000-ton trains when the same engine modernized 
would pull 1,100 tons with less coal, the advisability of 
modernizing these engines in advance of buying new loco- 
motives is obvious. ‘The need for new cars is apparent, 
but if the available car supply can be augmented by accel- 
erating repairs to existing bad orders, this is unquestionably 
the thing to do. Finally, an increase in car mileage to an 
average of 30 miles per day will accomplish more than all 
the new equipment that can possibly be built within the year. 
In short, the problem of the hour is to get the best effort out 
of every individual, the maximum work out of every service- 
able locomotive and the maximum mileage:and loading out 
of every existing car. 


A quick, accurate inspection should await every locomotive 
at the end of the run. A correct diagnosis of the condition 
of the engine is the only satisfactory 


At the basis upon which subsequent opera- 
End of tions at the terminal can proceed. 
the Run During the war it was usual to station 


some of the most skilled surgeons in 
the field, rather than in the base hospitals, for the purpose 
of examining the wounded immediately following an engage- 
ment. These surgeons performed no operation nor even 
dressed a wound, but hurried about the field making a 
quick, accurate inspection of each casualty and indicating 
on a tag with each man the character of the injury and the 
proper hospital to which the patient should be sent. In- 
spection of locomotives arriving at a terminal should be 
assigned to men who know and these inspectors should be 
accorded every facility. No new terminal project should 
be considered without suitable inspection pits and means 
should be afforded for the prompt transmittal of work re- 
ports to the office where the work on each locomotive can be 
scheduled. In larger terminals the task of inspecting loco- 
motives and reporting defects not only calls for capable 
men, but for a capable organization, one that can go over 
the locomotives as rapidly as they arrive without neglecting 
a single detail. Consider how much unnecessary work may 
be occasioned in the roundhouse by a slip-shod preliminary 
inspection or how many engine failures may result from 
negligent inspection. How much longer can locomotives be 
maintained in service by detecting all the defects that do 
not appear on engineers’ work reports in these days of 
pooled power? Engineers should be encouraged to submit 
a conscientious work report but the day has passed when 
these can be relied upon as a guide to terminal operations. 


To the layman the latest figures on immigration are encour- 
aging and tend to create an impression that the present 
shortage in unskilled labor is soon to 
be alleviated, but a study of the latest 
available figures on racial classifica- 
tion, which are more or less indicative 
of the present status of immigration 
and emigration as regards railway labor, brings out the 
need of some form of internal publicity to reduce the losses 
by emigration. For the last six months of 1919 the figures 
show that of the eight main races which are generally de- 
pended upon to furnish the unskilled track labor a total of 


Some Pertinent 
Facts on 
Immigration 
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33,352 persons were admitted and 108,547 departed; the 
Italians forming the majority, with 29,927 admitted and 
67,437 departing. A significant feature of this is that practi- 
cally all who are leaving are able bodied men of the wage- 
earner Class while about half of those admitted are women and 
children. This means that even though the number of immi- 
grants and emigrants is equal the country is still losing twice 
as many men as are coming in. Reducing this to railway 
labor, it means that at the present time the roads are losing 
from three to four times as many men by emigration as they 
are gaining by immigration. This loss can be reduced by 
proper publicity, showing by word of mouth and by printed 
matter the hardships and disheartening troubles that the re- 
turning alien will ‘encounter in his home country. The 
foreign born worker should be shown in a convincing man- 
ner that the “fabled” opportunities in his native land are 
truly fables and that in general the way of the home-visiting 
alien is hard, his countrymen usually regarding him in the 
light of a “profiteering slacker.” In many instances such 
men of military age have been detained abroad by the mili- 
tary authorities while food and clothing have been difficult 
to secure, even at exceptionally high prices. These factors 
backed by a study of alien papers published both here and 
abroad and presented to the men in an understandable and 
authoritative manner will do much toward holding our 
present forces at their work. 


The Improvement in 
Transportation Conditions 


TT LARGE AMOUNT of news that has developed during 
the past few weeks regarding the efforts of the rail- 
roads, the Interstate Commerce Commission and _ the 
shippers to improve transportation conditions has tended to 
obscure, to a very considerable extent, the very material 
progress that has been made during that time. The com- 
plaints regarding unsatisfactory conditions and the news of 
the various plans adopted or discussed for the purpose of 
dealing with those conditions have naturally received more 
publicity than the results obtained, particularly since it takes 
a little time for the results to follow and even more for 
them to show up in the reports. 

Reports received from the railroads by the Commission 
on Car Service regarding freight movement and car per- 
formance during July indicate that the railroads, with the 
co-operative assistance of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and of many of the shippers have not only overcome 
to a large extent the effects of the strikes which occurred in 
April and which were renewed in many cities as late as 
June but that they have turned the corner and are beginning 
to show a commendable improvement. 

The first effect of the strikes in April was shown in the 
accumulations of cars at terminals in excess of current move- 
ment which produced the congestion that has slowed up 
traffic ever since and has accentuated the car shortage. On 
March 1 when the railroads were returned they inherited a 
congestion resulting from the accumulations during the win- 
ter months amounting to about 100,000 cars but during 
March this was reduced to 93,000. After two weeks of the 
strikes which began in April the accumulations had reached 
the unprecedented total of 288,000. During the succeeding 
weeks this was gradually reduced to 105,000 but during 
the latter part of June the recurrence of the strike in several 
eastern terminals resulted in a further increase to 129,000 
on July 2. By July 16 this had been again reduced to 
92,700, or below the total before the strikes and during the 
week ending July 23 there was a further reduction to 85,839. 
There was a slight increase during the following week, at- 
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tributed mainly to violations of embargoes and inability of 
consignees to accept freight, but for the week ending July 30 
the total was 90,571. 

The large amount of congestion during the spring months 
naturally had the effect of reducing the available car supply 
and the deferred car requisitions, which represent the cars 
ordered by shippers for loading which they were unable to 
get promptly, increased from a daily average of about 80,000 
during March to 130,000 for the last week in June, but 
by July 23 this had been reduced to 118,643 for the United 
States and Canada, or 112,093 for the United States alone, 
of which 34,045 were coal cars. 

The clearing up of the congestion and the improvement in 
the car supply naturally go together. They have been ac- 
complished in part by an improvement in the labor situation 
and also by the extraordinary efforts put forth under the 
direction of the local committees created by the Commission 
on Car Service and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for dealing with the situation at the various important ter- 
minals. 

The results in which every one is interested, however, are 
shown in the reports of the volume of freight handled by 
the railroads. These have regularly shown an improvement 
over the figures for 1919 except for about two weeks during 
which a large number of the yard employees were on strike, 
and for the four weeks ending July 24 there were loaded on 
the railroads of the United States, 3,437,235 cars of com- 
mercial freight as compared with 3,365,046 in the corrre- 
sponding period of 1919 and 3,699,116 during the same 
weeks of 1918. In the four weeks ending June 26 the total 
was 3,405,500. For the eight weeks ending July 24 the 
totals have been 6,842,735 for 1920; 6,602,452 for 1919 
and 7,529,634 for 1918. 

During the week ending July 17 the number of commer- 
cial loads handled amounted to 923,968, only slightly below 
the maximum figures for 1918 and for two weeks the roads 
in the Southern region have handled more freight even than 
in 1918 when the South was experiencing the rush of traffic 
incident to the war. 

At a meeting in New York on July 16 the Association 
of Railway Executives adopted resolutions covering a pro- 
gram to speed up car movement and increase car efficiency. 
This program calls for an average minimum car movement 
of 30 miles per day, a figure never yet attained in the history 
of American railroading. Reports showing the accomplish- 
ment since that meeting are, of course, not yet available but 
those received from most of the roads for the month of June 
show a very marked improvement over previous months and 
a large number of roads have already exceeded the 30-mile 
average. The character of the traffic and conditions of 
operation vary so on different roads that a wide variation in 
the figures between individual roads is to be expected and 
the results are best shown by comparisons with previous 
performance. During March the average miles per car per 
day for all roads was 23.4 as compared with 19 during 
March, 1919. For April the average was brought down by 
the effect of the strikes to 19.7, as compared with 19.9 in 
April, 1919. For May the average was 24.1 as compared 
with 20.1 last year. For June the reports received by the 
Commission on Car Service are not yet sufficiently complete 
to compile the average but many of the roads showed gains 
as compared with the previous year ranging from 1 to 16 
miles. 

The heaviest part of the year’s traffic is still to come 
during the fall months and the great benefits expected to be 
derived from the rate decision can not be reflected in the 
addition of new equipment and facilities for this year, but the 
marked improvement being shown during the summer makes 
it possible to look forward to the fall season of heavy traffic 
with much less anxiety than was felt a few weeks ago. 
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Letters to the Editor 
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Information Wanted About 
Uniflow Engine 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
To THE Epriror: 

About the year 1900 I was informed that a locomotive 
had been built for the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, now 
a part of the New York Central System, with a system of 
central exhaust ports like those now used on the type of 
engine known as the Uniflow Engine. 

Within a year I have heard this engine referred to again, 
but have been unable so far to ascertain anything about it. 

I should be very glad indeed if you would publish this let- 
ter and see whether it would bring out any information con- 
cerning the locomotive in question. 


F. W. DEAN. 


The‘C. P. R.-C. N. Controversy Over 
the Turtleford-Shellbrook Line 


Toronto, Ont. 
To THE EpIror: 

In the Railway Age of June 4, 1920, page 1566, there 
appeared an article entitled “Government versus Private 
Ownership” to which reference was made in an editorial. 
This article referred to the denial by the Railway Committee 
of the Dominion House of Commons of the application of 
the Canadian Pacific to build a railway from Saskatoon to 
Birch Lake. In both of these references the impression is 
created that there was discrimination in favour of the govern- 
ment-owned line, which is absolutely at variance with the 
facts: 

Therefore, I should like to state the true situation: 

Before the war, the Canadian Northern (prior to acquisi- 
tion by the government) projected the line in question from 
Turtleford to Shellbrook, made the surveys, and obtained a 
charter to build. The war necessarily postponed actual con- 
struction. In 1919, the first season after the war, the Cana- 
dian National Railways, acting for the Canadian Northern, 
secured from Parliament the renewal, among others, of its 
charter for this line. Re-surveying having shown that the 
most feasible route was somewhat further south at the eastern 
end of the line, the government, early in 1920, was asked to 
amend the charter accordingly. In the 1920 estimates, pro- 
vision for grading 22 miles east from Turtleford was made, 
the intention being to follow this in the coming season with 
track and further grading. In the meantime, in recognition 
of the principle that railway construction should be con- 
served, the railways came to an understanding that duplica- 
tion of lines and existing facilities should be avoided. 

The Canadian Pacific applied to Parliament for authority 
to construct six lines. Five of these applications were granted. 
The sixth application was for a line into the same territory as 
was to be served by the Canadian Northern’s Turtleford- 
Shellbrook line. The C. P. R. admitted before the railway 
committee that no survey had been made by it on the ground, 
also that the topography of the country did not leave room 
for more than one line. At the hearing before the railway 
committee, it was shown that the C. P. R. would eventually 
have to build 100 miles north from the vicinity of Saskatoon 
to revch the territory requiring railway facilities, which would 
be tapped by about 35 miles of construction by the Canadian 
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National from Turtleford. The C. P. R.’s line would also 
involve, after 20 miles of construction, a costly and of neces- 
sity a slowly-constructed bridge across the North Saskatche- 
wan river. 

With these views before them, the railway committee of 
the House of Commons decided, and we think rightly, that 
the best interests of the community would be served, and 
served more quickly, by confirming the construction by the 
Canadian National and by rejecting the application of the 
Canadian Pacific. It was simply a question of expediency— 
of deciding what was best to be done under the circum- 
stances, and the question of the change in ownership of the 
Canadian Northern, by which company the line had 
originally been laid out, did not affect the decision. The case 
was decided on its merits, and the question of government 
versus private management was not involved. 

D. B. Hanna, 


President, Canadian National Railways 


Compound Locomotives in France 


HeEaTH, Mass. 
To THE Epitor: 

It has been stated that compounds will no longer be 
built in France because the fuel economy is offset by in- 
creased maintenance. From a close association with com- 
pounds on two French railways, I do not believe that the 
simple will supersede the compound, at any rate in pas- 
senger service. A good many simples no doubt will be built 
now in-order to obtain locomotives at a lesser cost and in 
the minimum time. In 1911 when superheaters began to be 


extensively applied in France, a: good many four-cylinder 


simples appeared, and it was said that no more compounds 
would be built. Tests showed, however, that superheating 
compounds was as advantageous as super-heating simples. 

There are many reasons why the compound will probably 
continue to be successful in France. The enginemen receive 
coal premiums and experience has shown that they get rel- 
atively higher premiums with compounds than with simples. 
Therefore, compounds are popular with the crews. Every 
engineman has served two years as a machinist’s helper. 
This is undoubtedly advantageous, especially where com- 
pounds are concerned. The four-cylinder balanced com- 
pound has been in use in France over 25 years so that every 
engineer is thoroughly familiar with the most economical 
points of cut-off for the high pressure and low pressure 
cylinders. 

The maintenance question does not give much trouble for 
two reasons: 

First, French engines are much more carefully finished 
in such matters as motion work, packing rings, brasses, etc. 

Secondly, the oil allowance is very liberal, consequently 
long wear on cylinder packing and piston rod packing 
results. 

Other reasons for the success of the compound are: (1) 
The limited axle load—17 tons is allowed with four-cylinder 
balanced engines but is reduced with two-cylinder engines 
to allow for dynamic increase. So if four cylinders are to 
be used, compounding may as well be employed as not. (2) 
The softer draft on the fire reduces spark losses especially 
with fine coal which is largely. used. (3) The variable ex- 
haust in extensive use permits the compound to be operated 
to its best advantage. (4) The compound can be operated 
at high capacity with long cut-offs with less drain on the 
boiler and less tearing of the fire. 

In conclusion, compounding does not preclude feed water 
heating though the latter shows to better advantage on a 
simple engine. W. G. LANnpDon. 
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Yards South of Valparaiso, Chilean State Railways 


American Railway Supplies in South America 











First Article of a Series by Railway Age’s Correspondent Outlines 
First Part of Trip Down West Coast 


By John P. Risque 


America and has now returned to set down his ob- 

servations for those who are intently studying the map 
of South America from the standpoint of constructing needed 
lines, or of selling materials to those under operation, admits 
of impressions as mixed as the variations in the scenery. In 
reflecting upon gages of from 2 ft. to 5% ft., infinite 
varieties of rolling stock and as many different opinions on 


A w AMERICAN RAILROADER who has visited most of South 











Lake Titicaca and the Peruvian Andes, a Part of the Main 
Route of the Southern Railway of Peru 


operation, he feels like defining the systems as a whole as 
“scrambled.” Yet he has returned an admirer of those in 
control and is willing to admit that their years of battles 
against opposition, jealousy, vacillating governments and the 
innumerable other handicaps that beset the transportation 
developer there, have brought forth systems that are suc- 
cessfully contending with uphill conditions that seem to 
exceed the temporary troubles of the railroaders in his own 
country. 
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Colombia 


Owing to the comparatively difficult penetration to the 
interior of Colombia via the unreliable Magdalena river, 
a capricious controller of traffic, that country’s dozen: short 
lines were not visited. A lack of time mitigated against the 
ascent of the river from the Port of Barranquilla to Bogota, 
the capital and chief city of that republic. 


Ecuador 


The descent from Panama, instead, counted its first stop 
at historic Guayaquil, where torn up streets and American 
steam rollers proclaimed the activities of the Rockefeller 
Commission in its effort to clean up the town. The work that 
is being done will eventually facilitate the visit of intend- 
ing railroaders and others from America; and although the 
countries to the south still maintain a rigid quarantine 
against Ecuador, the hope for healthier times is amply ex- 
pressed in the activities of the modernizers referred to. 
Thus, the first line visited was the 3-ft. 6-in. gage Guayaquil 
& Quinto Railway, an American enterprise, 287 miles long, 
traversing the mountainous territory between the two points. 

This line is the first “marvel of engineering” encoun- 
tered and is well worth the ride from tropical Guayaquil, 
on the banks of the Guayas river, to Quito, the capital, high 
up in the mountains in a land of eternal spring. As the 
whole lay-out on the Guayaquil & Quito is American, in- 
cluding the administration, descriptions of the equipment em- 
ployed would bring forth nothing new. One should men- 
tion, however, that the locomotives, in order to clear the 
narrow cuts along the line, are limited in cylinder “over- 
hang” and masquerade as once familiar Vauclain com- 
pounds. They are simple engines, however, whose cylinders 
are mounted one on top of the other. Modern accessories 
are finding their ways to the shops at Duran, five miles 
above Guayaquil on the opposite bank of the river. Worn 
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locomotive flanges are being welded. Wood is the fuel used 
and whisperings of oil in those regions predict a possible 
change to that railroad life-saver, dependent upon the luck 
of the prospectors. 

Peru 


It is a long jump from Guayaquil to the railroads of 
Peru. The visitor should take passage to Callao, 725 miles 
south, the landing port for Lima, the political, commercial 
and geographical center of the Peruvians, and extend his 
observations from there north and south. The unrelated 
short lines in the north, between Lima and Eten, offer little 
attraction to the seller of railway goods... To the prospector 
or builder, however, there is possible interest. This group of 
lines for convenience can be referred to as the first group 
of Peruvian railways, most of which, like the roads de- 
scribed herein as the second and third groups,. respectively, 
are operated by an English company, under a lease from 
the Peruvian government, under the name of the Peruvian 
corporation, whose holdings are all of standard gage. 

The second group is formed by a line known as the 
Central of Peru, running from Callao to Lima, nine miles 
distant, thence 15,665 ft. straight-up, to the roof of the 
world, over a line known in its infancy as the Oroya Rail- 
way. ‘This was the second “engineering marvel” encoun- 
tered on the trip. Space does not permit a description of 
this ride, even if there were adequate words in the language 
with which to try to describe this remarkable ascent of 3% 
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Henschel (Germany) 2-6-0 Engine and Train, Southbound 
at Puguio’s Station, Arica-La Paz Railway 


miles in a distance of 247 miles, over 21 switchbacks, 61 
bridges and through 65 tunnels, all in 914 hours. The en- 
thusiastic railroader from the north will less likely hesitate 
at the nominal price charged for the ride than he would at 
the tale of the friend who made the ascent in spite of the 
doctor’s advice. Weak hearts are barred; even strong ones 
make their presence known by intense fluttering at the 
12,000-ft. line, which, when safely passed, brings on no 
discomfiture aside from a temporary attack of “soroche” 
or mountain sickness, known far and wide in the Andes. 

Witnessing the four-car train’s climb to the top is a study 
in confidence and an all-day ordeal seldom forgotten. The 
railroader will observe that the length of the trains, there- 
fore the tonnage, is limited by the lengths of the switch- 
backs, seemingly precluding possibilities of substituting big 
Mallets for the American-built Mikados and Consolidations 
used on the line. He sees here, as on the first and third 
divisions, American equipment throughout, with the excep- 
tion of a few side tank suburban locomotives from Britain, 
used in the local run from Lima to Callao. 

At Oroya, near the end of the line and but slightly below 
the summit, the American-owned, standard gage Cerro de 
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Pasco line joins the Central of Peru. 
previous paragraph that the railroads under discussion (with 
this exception) are controlled and operated by English 


It was stated in a 


capital. As the characteristics of the equipment and ap- 
pearance of the right of way do not manifest such owner- 
ship, but on the contrary, due to a one-time preference for 
American rolling stock, lead one to believe that he is on 
an American railroad, it is pertinent to emphasize at this 
point that in a railroad sense the observer is as truly on 














Llai-Llai Station on the Main Line of the Chilean State Rail- 
ways Between Valparaiso and Santiago 


British soil as if he were in Britain. And although the 
genial gentleman who holds the office of general manager 
of the Central at the Desamparados station in Lima is an 
American, it is understood that his successor will be a Briton, 
as are all the rest of the officials, including the chief me- 
chanical engineer, who corresponds to our own superintendent 
of motive power. 

The third group or system, so designated in this article for 
convenience, is the most entertaining 535 miles of them all. 
To reach the Pacific coast terminal of the Southern of Peru, 
namely Mollendo, 480 miles south, it is again necessary to 
patronize the steamer. Briefly, this standard gage line, so 
full of interest to an American and reserved for a thorough 
description in a later article is, in every sense of the word, 

















Typical Meter Gage Sleeping Car on the International Train, 


La Paz to Antofagasta 


a real railroad; it is perhaps more than would ordinarily 
be expected of a railroad which has a line from sea level 
to 14,000 ft. above sea level, which is confronted with a 
transshipment of freight and passengers to steamers on Lake 
Titicaca, and which uses from there on a narrow gage line 
whose last division is an electrified six-mile line, descending 
into its terminal at La Paz, the capital and chief ¢ity of 
Bolivia. 

The indulgence of the reader is asked if he is again re- 
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August 13, 1920 


minded that he is, in the sense of this article, still on British 
soil, despite the American locomotives and cars which tra- 
verse it. The manager at Arequipa happens to be an 
American; but his staff is British throughout. A represen- 
tative of the London directorate in checking up the 1920 
status of the road inquired about “this predominance of 
American locomotives.”” He wanted to know why his freight 














Armco Iron Culvert Material at La Paz, Ready for Mountain 
Culverts 


is not being hauled by British-built engines. Whereupon his 
adviser, a sub-official at Arequipa, is said to have diplo- 
matically ventured as an excuse that “like Fords, they stand 
the racket.” 
Bolivia 

Leaving La Paz, the traveler will presumably use the 
Antofagasta & Bolivia Railway. This line, despite its nar- 
row gage, provides comfortable trains with dormitory sleep- 
ing cars and wonderful scenery, including live volcanoes, 
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job. He will also find automatic couplers and Westinghouse 
air brakes, both rarities on a British road and evidence of a 
one-time interest in American materials. The principal 
money earner for the Antofagasta & Bolivia, aside from its 
well deserved passenger traffic, which is steady and large, is 
the haul of nitrate to the coast from the prolific fields along 
the lower end of the line. 


Chile 


If the traveler is anxious to try the Chilean railroads, pre- 
ferring not to wait for a ride on the Longitudinal from 











North British Locomotive Works 4-6-0 Passenger Locomo- 
tive at Alameda Station, Santiago 


Antofagasta south, he can descend to the Port of Arica on 
the meter gage Arica-La Paz Railway. This is the shortest 
link from La Paz to the coast and on its line is what is 
claimed to be the longest stretch of rack rail section in the 
world—28 miles. An investigation as to how the Southern 
of Peru, with 200 miles more haul and two extra trans- 




















Cucharas Viaduct on the Main Line of the Chilean 


as well as a diner that he can afterwards remember with no 
displeasure. Details of this likewise interesting line are 
also reserved for treatment in a subsequent article, with a 
brief mention here that the road’s line from La Paz to Uyuni 
—about half-way to Antofagasta—is meter gage and the 
balance 2 ft. 6 in. 

The traveler will observe American-style cars and a mix- 
ture of British and German locomotives, as well as a sprink- 
ling of old and once popular American moguls, still on the 


State Railways Between Santiago and Valparaiso 


shipments of freight and passengers, can compete with this 
short line is interesting reading and is in preparation. 

Once on Chilean soil, the investigator begins to realize 
that he is studying a market that, unlike its neighbors, is not 
predominatingly British. The Chilean railways are mostly 
government-owned. ‘This results in the field being open for 
supply companies of all countries. The Chilean depends 
upon the markets of the world to supply him with the best 
and cheapest for his needs. 
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The Storage of Records 


By F. H. Harvey 
General Auditor, Pittsburgh & West Virginia 


records in use on most lines is one which is conducted 

without regard to efficient business principles or 
scientific methods, and results in a vast amount of lost 
energy and innumerable difficulties which could be over- 
come by the application of such thought, intelligence and 
serious consideration as is applied to other branches of a 
carrier’s business. 

Generally, there is no central storage place, each office 
being allowed to handle the situation as best it can, or more 
properly speaking, as it chooses. This, usually, has beén 
the plan for years and results in valuable records being 
destroyed, or lost by subordinate employees, and at the same 
time costly space is used in many instances for the storage 
of minor records. Any plan for the storage of records that 
does not provide for a general authority and a general stor- 
agehouse is not wholly efficient. 

To correct this situation, I would suggest the establish- 
ment of a record storagehouse and the appointment of an 
officer known as the custodian of records. 

It is proposed that this establishment should be the general 
storage place for the records of all departments and branches 
of the service, other than current ones. It would appear that 
the subject of the preservation and destruction of records 
is largely a legal matter, so that it would be logical to have 
the officer charged with the duty of preserving and destroy- 
ing these records placed under the jurisdiction of the law 
department. Upon such an officer, where feasible, should 
rest the responsibility of preserving or destroying any records 
of the company. 

The location of the record storagehouse is a problem re- 
quiring deep consideration. It should be convenient to the 
general offices of a corporation, preferably in a district where 
land values are reasonable, as in suburbs, and where it would 
be readily accessible to those desiring the more frequent ref- 
erence to records stored therein. 

The bulky records for storage should be sent by freight 
trains; but as some of the stored records may at times be 
wanted quickly, passenger train service would allow for 
prompt forwarding. It is presumed that records that are 
often referred to will not be sent to the record storagehouse. 
In these days of special statements, old records are fre- 
quently needed and the passenger train service would there- 
fore prove useful. 

The construction of the storagehouse should be fireproof 
and at the same time economical. Concrete and metal are 
the usual fireproof materials. Galvanized iron in some in- 
stances could be used to a great extent, with an iron frame- 
work. Electricity is the safest artificial lighting agency. 

The office of the custodian should be large enough for 
his records and indexes and in addition should be suffi- 
ciently roomy to provide space for statistical compilation 
from or reference to the filed records by departmental em- 
ployees. It may sometimes be considered advisable to send 
an employee for information instead of having the records 
returned to the original office. 

The ledgers and more important records should be filed 
in the most secure part of the building. 

The records should be filed by departments and offices. 
All station records should be kept in one part of the build- 
ing, all shop records in another, etc. 

In order to secure uniformity in holding records at various 
offices and in sending them to the storeroom, and also to 
release valuable space in the offices, a schedule should be 
made showing the periods the various records are to be 
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retained at the offices before being sent to the storeroom. 
In preparing this schedule consideration should be given to 
the use made of the record in the offices, only records that 
are live or often referred to being held locally for any con- 
siderable period. This schedule would enable the custo- 


dian of records to ascertain if any offices were holding rec- . 


ords that should be in his custody. 

The custodian of records should have a register of all 
records by offices, showing date and quantity received, 
period covered, location in storagehouse; and when destroyed 
or otherwise disposed of, a record thereof. He should have 
authority to inspect or search all file rooms and vaults in all 
offices. This is particularly important when he first gets 
his storehouse in working shape, as many old and valuable 
records are often found laying around at obscure points, 
sometimes retained as curiosities, and at other times lost 
sight of entirely. He should not only know what records 
he has in his storehouse but also the location of all other 
records on the railroads. 

It is not intended to give particular forms of records or 
detailed construction of the record storehouse, as a plan that 
would suit a large system might be impractical for a small 
road. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued an order 
which reads, “That all accounts, records, and memoranda 
to be retained permanently or for specified periods of time, 
shall be filed in such manner as to render them easily ac- 
cessible and convenient for examination.” How many rail- 
road officers know what records of their road, dated prior 
to July 1, 1907, are preserved and in what state of preserva- 
tion they are? 

It is possible, by the general storage svstem suggested, that 
better prices could be secured from the sale of old records 
it is decided to dispose of in that manner than by allowing 
various offices to sell this paper. In fact the sale of old 
paper should offset to a great extent the cost of operating the 
record storagehouse. . 
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The Public Pays the Bills 
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Labor Board Awards Express Employees $30,000,000 


Decision Grants Increases in Wages of 16 Cents Per Hour to 


Approximately 


MERICAN RatLway Express CoMPANY employees, num- 
bering approximately 75,000 members of the Brother- 
hood of Railway & Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 

Express and Station Employees, the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of 
America, the Railway Express Drivers, Chauffeurs and Con- 
ductors of Chicago and the Order of Railway Express Men 
were granted flat increases in wages of 16 cents per hour 
retroactive to May 1, 1920, by the United States Railroad 
Labor Board on August 10. It is estimated that the in- 
creases in wages provided for in the award will amount to 
approximately $30,000,000 per year. 

As in the case of the recent award affecting members of 
the railway brotherhoods, this decision does not dispose of 
the many questions involving rules and working conditions, 
some of which are interwoven with and materially affect 
the employee’s earnings and wages. The general plan of 
the award follows that of the railway employee’s decision 
throughout. 

In announcing the decision, the board said in part: 

“Immediately prior to July 1, 1918, practically all inter- 
state express business in the United States was conducted 
by seven companies—the Adams Express Company, Ameri- 
can Express Company, Wells-Fargo Express Company, 
Southern Express Company, Great Northern Express Com- 
pany, Northern Express Company and Western Express 
Company. On July 1, 1918, an agreement was made be- 
tween the United States Railroad Administration and the 
express companies named above providing for the consoli- 
dation and operation under government contro] during the 
war of the physical properties used in the express business 
of these companies. This consolidation still continued by 
mutual arrangement between the companies affected. The 
non-transportation activities, such as money orders, travelers’ 
checks, etc., did not come and are not now under the con- 
solidation. 

“The new company, known as the American Railway Ex- 
press Company, was employed as the sole agent of the gov- 
ernment to conduct the express transportation business for 
the full period of federal control. Between July 1 and No- 
vember 18, 1918, the company while acting as agent was not 
operated by or under the direction of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration. On November 18, 1918, the President by proclama- 
tion under his war powers took possession of the company 
and directed that the control and operation be exercised by 
and through the Director General of Railroads, one of the 
effects of which was to transfer all the general wage problems 
to the Railroad Administration acting through and under the 
advice and on the recommendation of the Board of Railroad 
Wages and Working Conditions.. 

“Various hearings were held and a study of the situation 
made as a result of which the Director General, on April 14, 
1919, approved and promulgated an award known as Sup- 
plement No. 19 to General Order No. 27. This award 
provided, among other things, for an increase of $25.00 per 
month to the rate of pay of each position, as of January 1, 
1918. The wage provision applied to persons receiving less 
than $250.00 per month and became effective January 1, 
1919. Certain positions were not included, but were handled 
in other specific adjustments. 

“Among these was the mechanical section of the express 
employees and it is to be noted, in this connection, that De- 
cision No. 2 of this Board included certain express em- 
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ployees members of the shop crafts, who are therefore ex- 
cluded from this decision. 

“During the early part of the year 1919, the express em- 
ployees parties to this dispute, through their organizations, 
submitted to the director general requests for further in- 
creases in rates of pay and changes in working conditions. 
In September, 1919, these requests were considered by the 
Board of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions, result- 
ing in the issuance of an award known as Amendment No. 
1 to Supplement No. 19. This award pertained to hours 
of service, overtime rules and relief period, but not to rates 
of pay. 

“On February 25, 1920, at the suggestion of the director 
general, the company negotiated and executed a national 
agrement covering hours of service and working conditions 
of employment with the following organizations: Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, and the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen & Helpers 
of America. Later the provisions of this agreement were ex- 
tended to and an identical agreement executed with the Order 
of Railway Expressmen. 

“While Supplement No. 19 served somewhat to equalize 
salaries for persons performing the same work, there re- 
mained many inequalities which required attention, some of 
which were adjusted from time to time by the company with 
the approval of the Railroad Administration. The Board 
is informed that other adjustments for the purpose of equal- 
izing inequalities have also been made by the Company since 
termination of federal control. Such adjustments are recog- 
nized in this decision. 

“At the suggestion of the President, requests for increases 
in wages and for changes in working conditions submitted 
to the Director General in February were the subject of 
conference between representatives of the carrier and of the 
organizations concerned. This conference extended from 
March 10 to April 1, 1920, but resulted in complete failure 
to agree. 

“As in the case of the railroad employees, this long delay 
and succession of disappointments, coupled with the pressure 
of a further rise in living costs, produced deep and not un- 
reasonable dissatisfaction on the part of express employees, 
even to a greater degree than upon many of the railroad em- 
ployees, as the wages paid to the express employees were 
generally less than those paid for analogous service by the 
railroads and in any other industries. The express em- 
ployees thus felt themselves called upon to make sacrifices, 
as they believed far beyond those of any other class. For 
these reasons, and as a measure of justice, it was decided 
that this decision when made, would be effective as of May 
1, 1920, and that the increases herein specified should be 
slightly in excess of those decided upon for railroad em- 
ployees performing similar service. 

“There are in the dispute as presented questions involv- 
ing rules and working conditions, some of which are inter- 
woven with and materially affect earnings and wages. 
Adequate investigation and consideration of these questions 
would demand time. Existing conditions required that the 
board should make as early decision of the wage question 
as practicable. For that reason, it has been necessary—and 
both parties to the controversy have indicated it to be their 
judgment and wish—that the board should separate the ques- 
tions involving rules and working conditions from the wage 
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questions. Accordingly, the board has not undertaken herein 
to consider or change the rules and agreements now existing 
or in force by the authority of the United States Railroad 
Administration or otherwise and this decision will be so 
understood and applied. 

“The board assumes as the basis of this decision the con- 
tinuance in full force and effect of the existing rules, work- 
ing conditions and agreements, and pending the further 
consideration and determination of the questions pertaining 
to the continuation or modification of such rules, conditions 
and agreements no changes therein shall be made except by 
agreement between the carrier and employees concerned. As 
to all questions with reference to the continuation or modi- 
fication of such rules, working conditions and agreements, 
further hearings, if desired, will be had at the earliest prac- 
ticable date and decision thereon will be rendered as soon 
as adequate consideration can be given. 

“Having heard and carefully considered the evidence pre- 
sented, the board hereby decides that the rate increases set 
out below constitute for the positions specified, a just and 
reasonable wage. 

The articles of the award follow: 


Article I.—Carriers Affected 


American Railway Express Company. 


Article II.—Increase in Wages 


For each of the hereinafter named classes, add the following 
amounts per hour to the rates of pay in effect 12:01 a. m. March 
1, 1920; provided, that increases in rates of pay made since 
March 1, 1920, where such increases were made for the purpose 
of adjusting inequalities, will be preserved and the increases 
herein established added thereto: 

Sec. 1. Agents, storekeepers, assistant storekeepers, chief 
clerks, foremen, sub-foremen, and other supervisory 
ON cc cadg wats wrunceeecedeen ore eteedeen 16 cents 
Clerks 
Wagon, automobile, stable, garage, and platform serv- 
OE CIN aan ous cc nzecasioe@eonener mans 16 cents 
Messengers and helpers, messengers handling baggage 
and helpers, guards and other train service em- 
MINGUS Sd eveevincdviedihemopaden aurea eeabved 16 cents 
All other employees, except those coming under the 
provisions of the agreement between the United States 
Railroad Administration and the Federated Shop 
Crafts, dated September 20, 1919............. 16 cents 


Sec. 
Sec. 


wn 


Article I1I.—General Application 


Sec. 1. The increases in wages hereby established shall be 
effective as of May 1, 1920, and are to be paid according to the 
time served to all who were then in the carrier’s service and re- 
mained therein, or who have since come into such service and 
remained therein. 

Sec. 2. Increases in wages specified in this decision are to be 
added to the daily, weekly or monthly rates, as the case may be, 
in the following manner: 

(a) For employees paid by the day, add eight (8) times 
the hourly increase established to the daily rate. 
(b) For employees paid by the week, add forty-eight (48) 
times the hourly increase established to the weekly rate. 
(c) For employees paid by the month (except train service 
employees), add two hundred and four (204) times 
the hourly increase established to the monthly rate. 
For train service employees paid by the month, add 
two hundred and forty (240) times the hourly increase 
established to the monthly rate. 

Sec. 3. Payment made to employees on and after September 1, 
1920, shall include therein the increases in wages hereby estab- 
lished. 

Sec. 4. The amounts due in back pay from May 1, 1920, to 
August 31, 1920, inclusive, in accordance with the provisions of 
this decision, will be computed and payment made to the em- 
ployees separately from the regular monthly, semi-monthly or 
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weekly payments, so that employees will know the exact amount 
of their back payments. 

Recognizing the clerical work necessary to make these com- 
putations for back pay and the’probable delay before the entire 
period can be covered, each month, beginning with May, 1920, 
shall be computed as soon as practicable and, as soon as com- 
pleted, payment shall be made. 

Sec. 5. The increases in wages hereby established shall be 
incorporated in and become a part of existing agreements or 
schedules. 

Sec. 6. Except as specifically modified herein, the rules regu- 
lating payment of overtime or working conditions in all branches 
of service, and the established and accepted methods of com- 
puting time and compensation thereunder, shall remain in effect 
until or unless changed in the manner provided by the Trans- 
portation Act. 

Sec. 7. It is not intended in this decision to include or fix 
rates for any officials of the carrier except that class designated 
in the Transportation Act as “Subordinate Officials,” and who 
are included in the Act as within the jurisdiction of this Board. 
The Act provides that the term “Subordinate Officials” includes 
officials of carriers of such class or rank as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall designate by regulation duly formulated 
and issued. Hence, whenever in this decision words are used, 
such as “Agents,” “Foremen,” etc., which may apply to officials, 
such words are intended to apply to only such classes of sub- 
ordinate officials as are now or may hereafter be: defined and 
classified by the Interstate Commerce Commission as such sub- 
ordinate officials. 


Article IV.—Interpretation of This Decision 


Sec. 1. Should a dispute arise between the management and 
the employees of the carrier as to the meaning or intent of this 
decision, which cannot be decided in conference between the 
parties directly interested, such dispute shall be referred to the 
United States Railroad Labor Board in the manner provided by 
the Transportation Act. 

Sec. 2. All such disputes shall be presented in a concrete, joint 
signed statement setting forth: (1) the article of this decision 
involved, (2) the facts of the case, (3) the position of the em- 
ployees, and (4) the position of the management thereon. Where 
supporting documentary evidence is used it shall be attached in 
the form of exhibits. 

Sec. 3. Such presentations shall be transmitted to the secre- 
tary of the United States Railroad Labor Board, who shall place 
same before the Board for final disposition. 

Although the award is considerably below the demands 
made by the various unions affected—calling for increases 
ranging from $35 to $51 monthly—it is believed that the 
men will except it. The leaders of the four unions involved 
met in Chicago immediately after the award was announced. 
Their decision will be submitted to the membership in the 
form of a recommendation for acceptance or rejection. A 
referendum will then be taken on the question by the rank 
and file. 

The leaders of the expressmen’s organization voted on 
August 10 to accept the award of the Railway Labor Board. 
The acceptance was in the form of two resolutions adopted 
at a meeting held by representatives of all the organizations 
affected. While there was some dissatisfaction expressed 
by the rank and file of workers, their leaders stated that the 
award in general is satisfactory and that a referendum on 
its acceptance is not necessary. 


The Supreme Court of New York, Justice H. J. Hinman, 
has denied the petition of the Public Service Commission, 
second district, for an order requiring the New York Central 
to file, before August 10, a new tariff showing fares between 
Albany and Buffalo reduced to two cents a mile. Judge Hin- 
man holds that the two-cent rate statute will not be revived auto- 
matically on September 1, when the control of the Federal 
law ceases. This decision is contrary to that recently handed 
down by the United States Court, in which the restoration 
of fares to the low rates prevailing before Government con- 
trol was favored. 
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The Relation of the Railroads to the Coal Problem*—— 


.. Present and Future Fuel Shortage Is Due Primarily to Conditions 
Within the Mining Industry 


HERE HAVE BEEN for a long time complaints that the 
Zz railways have been failing to handle satisfactorily the 

traffic which the industries of the country have been 
offering to them, and indeed failing to handle some of it 
at all. Complaints regarding their failure to handle all the 
coal traffic offered have been especially loud and insistent. 
For some years coal mine operators, and others interested in 
the coal industry, have been attacking the managements of 
the railways upon the ground that their failure to handle 
the coal offered to them has been due to inefficient opera- 
tion. The National Coal Association, the principal orgaui- 
zation of the bituminous operators, constantly assailed the 
managements of the railroads in 1917 because of the in- 
adequate car supply furnished to the mines, and by the 
propaganda carried on by them in that year the coal operators 
did more to force government operation of the railroads on 
the country than any other class of business men. After 
government control was adopted they continued to attack the 
operation of the railroads under the Railroad Administration 
upon similar grounds. Since the railways were returned 
to private operation on March 1 they have renewed their 
attacks upon the private managements. 

When it can be shown that the concerns in an industry 
have increased by 45 per cent the amount of service ren- 
dered by them during a time when there has been an in- 
crease in their facilities of less than 5 per cent, I do not 
believe it is fair to conclude that their failure to handle 
satisfactorily all the business offered is due mainly to in- 
efficiency of operation. I think it would be more just to 
concede that they had been efficiently operated, and that their 
inability to handle satisfactorily all the business offered had 
been due mainly to the fact that their business had in- 
creased out of all proportion to the increase in their facili- 
ties. 


Have the Railways “Broken Down’? 
There seems to be a general impression that the railways 


within recent months, and especially since they were returned 


to private operation on March 1, have been seriously ‘“‘fall- 
ing down” and that the amount of traffic handled has been 
substantially less than in past years. What are the facts 
about this? Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission show that in March, the first month after the 
railways were returned to private operation, they moved 30 
per cent more freight than in March, 1919, and more than 
ever was transported in any March in history. At the end 
of March there began a series of “outlaw” railroad strikes 
which for some months seriously interfered with the normal 
operation of the railways. The private managements of the 
railroads were not responsible for these “outlaw” strikes. 
They were a result of the delay and final failure of the 
government’s Railroad Administration. to settle controversies 
which arose between it and the railway employees long be- 
fore the railways were returned to private operation. Never- 
theless, in spite of the strikes the railways in the first five 
months of 1920 handled 20 per cent more freight than in 
the same months of 1919, and about the same as in the same 
months of 1918. 

But it may be said at least the railways recently have been 
very inefficient in the handling of coal and, as a result, the 





*Abstract. of an address delivered by Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the 
Railway Age, before the Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers 
Association at Milwaukee, Wis.; on~August 5, 1920: 


country is today confronted with a serious coal shortage. 
I may surprise you by saying that I challenge as unfounded 
the statements which have emanated from many sources to 
the effect that failure of the railways to move coal is mainly 
responsible for the present and prospective coal shortage. I 
am going to present to you some facts which I believe 
demonstrate that the coal shortage is mainly attributable to 
other things than the railroad situation. 


Railroads Not Mainly Responsible for Coal Shortage 


The causes of the present coal crisis date back to the 
early part of the year 1919. During the first four months of 
that year there was a large surplus of coal cars. The rail- 
ways carried on vigorous agitation to secure a larger pro- 
duction and transportation of coal, but consumers and 
dealers would not buy it in normal amounts. Consequently, 
the operators would not or could not produce it, and the 
country’s available supplies were not increased as they should 
have been. After the middle of the year 1919 the demand 
for and production of coal increased, and the railways 
handled the business so well that there was no coal shortage 
in 1919. In the four weeks ending on October 25, 1919, 
the average amount of coal produced and transported weekly 
had risen, according to the reports of the United States 
Geological Survey, to 12,089,000 tons. 

In November, 1919, however, there came the strike of 
miners which shut down most of the bituminous mines. 
Owing to the small production in the spring of 1919 the 
country’s stored supplies were below normal. The railroads 
were in no measure responsible for this. And what was the 
effect of the coal strike? This is a point of the utmost 
importance in relation to the present situation. The facts 
are clearly set forth in the reports of the Geological Sur- 
vey. The normal production of coal at the time the coal 
strike came, as estimated by the Geological Survey on the 
basis of the amount actually produced and transported dur- 
ing the four weeks just before it began, was 12,089,000 tons 


-a week. The effects produced by the coal strike, as shown 


by the Geological Survey’s figures, were as follows: 


“a Percentage of 
Normal 


actual to normal Actual 
Week ending production production production 

November. 8......:.. 12,089,000 tons 29.6 3,582,000 tons 
November 15. 0.00060 12,089,000 tons 33.3 4,024,000 tons 
November 22......... 12,089,000 tons 44.3 5,344,000 tons 
November 29..:....... 12,089,000 tons 44.0 5,334,000 tons 
December 6.....:0. 12,089,000 tons 43.5 5,245,000 tons 
December 13......... 12,089,000 tons 48.0 5,800,000 tons 
December 20......... 12,089,000 tons 86.9 10,501,000 tems 

84,623,000 tons 47.8 39,830,000 tons 


It follows that the direct result of the coal strike was 
that at the beginning of the year 1920 there were immediately 
available in the country almost 45,000,000 tons less coal than 
there would have been if it had not occurred. In the entire 
year 1919, the reduction in the production of coal as com- 
pared with 1918, due almost entirely to causes for which the 
railways were not responsible, was 121,000,000 tons. In 
consequence, the country entered the year 1920 with a serious 
coal shortage. 


Other Conditions Created by Miners’ Strike 


There was another important condition the coal mine 
strike created. Bituminous production during the strike was 
continued in only a comparatively few mines located chiefly 
in West Virginia. It was necessary to concentrate on trans- 
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portation from these mines and to send cars all over the 
country regardless of their ownership. The coal cars of the 
railways were thus scattered everywhere, which, on the re- 
sumption of the general operation of the mines, was certain 
to make it impossible for months for the railways to move 
coal in a normal manner. With a coal shortage and the 
demoralized transportation conditions due to the coal strike 
confronting them at the beginning of this year, the railways 
began a strenuous effort which has been continued up to the 
present time to replenish the country’s coal supply. In 
spite of all the difficulties under which they were working, 
the railways between January 1 and April 10 moved 140,- 
600,000 tons of bituminous coal. This was 29,400,000 
more tons than had been produced and transported in the 
corresponding period of 1919, it was 900,000 tons more than 
in 1918 and only 1,850,000 tons less than the highest record 
ever made up to that date, which was in 1917. Up to this 
time it looked as if the railways were going to be able to 
haul enough coal entirely to offset the shortage which existed 
on January 1, owing to causes for which they were in no 
degree responsible. 

At this time, however, the railways began to have labor 
troubles of their own. The “outlaw” railway strikes began 
in April. In consequence, in the week ending April 17 
there was a sharp increase in the shortage of cars at the 
mines and a sharp decrease of coal production. The rail- 
way strikes have continued sporadically and intermittently 
almost ever since. In spite of them, however, the railways 
up to July 24 had moved 283,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal. This was 45,000,000 tons more than was produced 
and transported in the corresponding period of the year 
1919. It was only about 31,000,000 tons less than had been 
transported in 1918 during the same period, and the record 
of 1918 up to July 17 was the highest record ever established. 


Coal Shortage Is Due to Reduction of Production 


The foregoing facts demonstrate that the present coal situ- 
ation is not mainly due to the failure of the railways to 
move the coal. It is due to the reduction of production in 
1919, and especially to the loss of 45,000,000 tons of pro- 
duction in November and December because of the coal 
strike. If the coal which was lost to production by the 
strike in the mines in November and December were now 
available the country would not have had any coal shortage 
or be confronted with the prospect of one. 

Since the railways have moved an enormously greater 
tonnage of coal than they did in the same period of last 
year, and since nevertheless certain sections of the country, 
especially the Northwest, are confronted with real danger of 
a fuel famine, the question naturally arises as to whether 
there has not been something in the distribution of the coal 
actually transported which has contributed to the present 
situation. Why, especially, is there an acute shortage of 
coal in the Northwest? The following statistics partially 
answer the question: 

First five First five 
months of 1919 months of 1920 _ Decrease 


Coal shipped tc head of lakes 5,000,000 tons 1,650,000 tons 3,350,000 tons 


oal exported, including Can- Increase 
> Waite chris cilecsn ten kee 1,706,000 tons 5,796,000 tons 4,090,000 tons 


It will be seen that in the first five months of this year 
when the total coal transported was almost 37,000,000 tons 
more than last year, there was a decline of 3,350,000 tons 
in the coal moved to the head of the lakes, compared with 
last year, while there was an increase of 4,090,000 tons in 
the number of tons exported. 


True Relation of Railroads to Coal Industry 


Do I mean to give the impression that the railways have 
handled and are able to handle all the coal that the welfare 
of the country demands? By no means. While the present 
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acute coal situation is not chiefly due to inadequacy of rail 
way facilities, it is partly due to it. » The railways with 
existing facilities can transport substantially 12,000,00/ 
tons a week, or about 625,000,000 tons a year, provided th 
transportation of coal can be kept uniformly at its practicabl 
maximum throughout the year. But the country needs this 
much or more coal. In consequence, anything such as a 
strike in the mines, or the recent “outlaw” railroad strikes. 
that interferes with the railways moving in every week of 
the year practically the maximum amount of coal experienc: 
shows they are capable of moving causes the country to fail 
to get as much coal as it needs. 

The total capacity of the bituminous mines, as rated by 
the Geological Survey, is about 18,000,000 tons a week. I 
do not know whether a market, both domestic and export, 
for this amount of coal could be found at prices which would 
justify the operators in producing it. Of one thing, how- 
ever, I am sure, and that is, that the railways with their 
existing facilities, even when working to capacity, cannot 
transport more than about two-thirds this much coal and 
handle equally well the country’s other traffic. If they 
should move more than this much coal it would be done 
by devoting a disproportionately large part of the railways’ 
tracks, locomotives, cars and terminals to the transportation 
of coal. It follows that unless the railways are to discrimin- 
ate unfairly in favor of shippers of coal they cannot handle 
anywhere near all the coal the mines can now produce with- 
out a very great enlargement of their facilities. 
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No Immediate Necessity for Substitute Crossties 


Committee Report to American Railroad Association Contains 
Pertinent Conclusions 


sive statement ever prepared on the merits of and 

the present necessity for the substitute tie is found 
in a report of the Tie committee of the American Railroad 
Association which has just been made public by its ap- 
pearance in Bulletin No. 227 of the American Railway En- 
gineering Association. The most important fact brought 
out in this report is that there is no immediate need for a 
substitute cross tie although the committee urges the roads to 
undertake serious study of this subject. A large amount of 
information is presented on the present progress of the sub- 
stitute tie which will be found of direct interest to railway 
officers and which will also serve as a valuable guide to any 
one who believes that he can solve the crosstie problem by 
‘the introduction of some substitute. 

While the committee was instructed to report on “metal 
versus wooden ties,” it assumed that a comprehensive report 
on the subject of substitute ties was desired. It did not, 
therefore, limit its studies to metal ties but included con- 
crete, composite and other substitutes. The committee sum- 
marizes its conclusions as follows: 

For many years efforts have been made to introduce sub- 
stitute ties, the first ties being made of metal, then of con- 
crete, and finally of combinations of steel, wood and con- 
crete. In Europe steel ties were introduced very early and 
a few types were rather extensively tried. However, rela- 
tively, the substitute tie has only had a limited use and where 
it has been used to more than a limited extent it has been 
under special conditions. For instance, the more extensive 
use in Germany was due to a desire to provide a market for 
the surplus product of the steel mills. The wheel loads and 
traffic conditions on European roads are such that results 
obtained are no criterion as to what would be secured under 
American traffic, and it is safe to conclude that, while much 
may be learned from European experience, no substitute tie 
has been developed there which would promise success in this 
country. 

The first trial of substitute ties in the United States, of 
which the committee has knowledge, was made in 1878. 
Since that time a large number of types have been tried, 
the majority of which have been tested only in small quanti- 
ties. Many of these, especially in recent years, seem to have 
been designed by persons having slight knowledge of the 
fundamental requirements and were evidently put in track at 
the solicitation of the inventor rather than because of any 
serious purpose on the part of the railroad to develop a prac- 
tical substitute. 

The only substitute that has been manufactured on a com- 
mercial scale, and used extensively, is the I-beam section 
steel tie of the Carnegie Steel Company. Approximately 
1,250,000 of these have been put in steam railway track, of 
which approximately 1,200,000 have been used on roads 
affiliated with the United States Steel Corporation, notably on 
the Bessemer & Lake Erie which has purchased 1,142,000 
steel ties of this kind. 

There are several designs, especially of the composite type, 
that is, of steel and concrete, and steel and wood, which 
promise to develop into successful substitutes, but their use 
has been so limited that definite conclusions cannot be drawn 
at this time. 

The results obtained with the steel I-beam tie up to the 
present are covered in the following statements: 


Wie IS PROBABLY the most authoritative and conclu- 


(a) The steel I-beam tie has proved to be a practical 
substitute for the wood tie on non-insulated track under 
heavy and dense traffic. 

(b) Line, surface, and gage have been maintained on 
such track at reasonable expense. 

(c) No satisfactory method of insulating the I-beam tie 
has been developed. 

(d) Corrosion is a serious factor in limiting the life of 
the tie, and means of protection should be provided. 

(e) Because of the lack of definite information as to 
the average life of steel ties, sufficient data are not available 
to make satisfactory comparisons of annual cost as between 
steel ties and wooden ties. 

This committee is of the opinion that a substitute tie should 
be developed for the following reasons: 

(a) The probability is that the cost of wooden ties will 
continue to increase. Sufficient timber for ties is available 
at the present time and it is possible that, with the more 
extended use of preservatives, better means of protecting the 
tie from mechanical wear, and by reforestation, the railroads 
can obtain their requirements indefinitely. It is believed 
that it will simply be a question of price as to whether 
the timber available is converted into ties or whether sub- 
stitute ties are used instead. As it is probable that a satis- 
factory substitute tie will be the result of progressive de- 
velopment, rather than instantaneous design, and that such 
development will require a considerable period of years, dur- 
ing which time the supply of timber will probably decrease, 
the railroads should take a more active part in the design 
and development of substitute ties. 

(b) Efforts to lower the cost of maintaining track by 
reducing the amount of labor required. 


Conclusions 


1. No substitute tie has as yet been developed which can 
be recommended for general use on high speed insulated 
track. 

2. The development of substitute ties should be taken up 
by the railroads with a view of conserving the available tim- 
ber supply—of producing a track structure of longer life— 
which may be maintained with less labor. 

3. Any statements made to urge the introduction of a 
substitute tie on the claim that safe track cannot be main- 
tained with wooden ties, such as will be available for some 
time to come, are without foundation and are contrary to 
the facts. 


History of Substitute Ties 


A history of the substitute tie containing an extensive 
bibliography and a summarized table showing the service 
which such ties have had in railway tracks in this country 
and elsewhere since 1849 is contained in Appendix A of the 
committee’s report. The committee’s statement includes the 
following: 

The fact that no substitute tie has yet been developed which 
can compete, under ordinary conditions, on the total annual 
cost basis, with wooden ties has tended to make the whole 
subject of little more than academic interest to railroad 
managers. This attitude is no doubt partly due to the fact 
that a number of substitute ties have been handled by pro- 
moters in such a way as to at least give good reason for the 
idea that the companies backing them are more interested 
in selling stock than ties. It has been the experience that 
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a number of substitute ties while under trial for the first 
6 or 8 years have given great promise of meeting the re- 
quirements, and have been very highly spoken of by those 
interested in them, only to fail and require complete re- 
moval from the track in less than 10 or 12 years, or in less 
than the average life of properly treated wooden ties. 


Timber Resources 


A concise summary of the present timber resources of the 
United States with particular reference to the bearing on the 
use of wooden crossties by the railroads is contained in Ap- 
pendix C to the report. 

The standing timber in the United States totals 3,000 
billion board feet. It is being cut at the rate of 100 billion 
board feet per year. It is growing at the rate of 35 billion 
board feet per year. It is being destroyed by fire, insects, 
decay and waste at the rate of 35 billion board feet per 
year. Thus the growth and the destruction counterbalance 
each other. Therefore, 30 years is the extent of the supply, 
if the assumption is maintained that consumption will con- 
tinue at the rate of 100 billion and destruction at the rate 
of 35 billion. The decline in the consumption of sawed 
lumber from 45 to 35 billion during the past 15 years is a 
permanent tendency marking the usual industrial develop- 
ment from free, wasteful use of a plentiful, cheap commodity 
to a conservative utilization as that commodity increases in 
value through being less available. Consequently, less than 
100 billion board feet will be used in the future. The 
unaided natural growth of 35 billion board feet will be 
increased because forest products will become worth the cost 
of growing them. ‘The destruction by fire will be reduced 
from the present 10 billion board feet because the consequent 
financial loss will not be tolerated. These factors will make 
the present supply and the new growth last at least 50 years. 

Crossties constitute less than 5 billion board feet per year 
of the United States forest consumption. They can be made 
from every kind of tree represented in the estimates of stand- 
ing timber. Consequently, wood for crossties will be avail- 
able as long as it can be purchased. Since woods of certain 
kinds and sizes will not be available in satisfactory quanti- 
ties and qualities for certain other purposes before they cease 
to be unavailable for crossties, it is a safe assumption that 
wooden crossties can be had for well over 50 years. 

Fortunately, wood has been chemically treated so as to 
enable it to last longer than it has been possible to protect 
it from mechanical destruction, which is now the limiting 
feature of treated tie life. The protection against mechanical 
wear has contributed considerably to the average life of un- 
treated ties. The further development of this protection will 
add additional life to treated ties. This makes of every 
piece of woodland in the country a potential source of tie 
supply, which fact means a practically universal distribu- 
tion of this essential part of railroad track structure. 

The untreated ties put in the tracks of United States rail- 
roads average about 7 or 8 years in service. Under methods 
of treatment and protection now in use, these ties will give 
about 15 years’ service. If the 100 million untreated ties 
used per year were thus conserved, the lessened consumption 
of 2 billion board. feet of timber annually would contribute 
appreciably to reducing the drain on the forest resources of 
this country. It is evident that instead of concerning them- 
selves over the supply of ties, the railroads through wise 
handling should conserve those they use. 


Some Fundamentals Regarding Substitute Tie Design 


The Tie Committee, in its investigation of various substi- 
tute ties, has been impressed with the fact that many of them 
violate fundamental principles of track construction or main- 
tenance, and it is with a view of pointing out some of those 
features that this appendix is added to the report. 
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The experience with substitute ties, so far recorded, indi- 
cates the following as being productive of failure: (1) Lack 
of efficient protection against corrosion; (2) Failure of rail 
fastenings; (3) Failure of insulation; (4) Loss of beam 
strength due to weakening tie in vicinity of rail to accom- 
modate rail fastening features; (5) Use of sharp interior 
angles or square holes, from which cracks are developed; 
(6) Lack of protection against derailed wheels; (7) Design 
of base of tie such as to render tamping difficult or impos- 
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sible and such as to make maintenance of proper surface of 
track impracticable; (8) Design of tie such that track will 
not hold line, or such as to make lining of track impracti- 
cable; (9) Lack of beam strength causing breakage on yield- 
ing roadbed; (10) Lack of protection from abrasion from 
ballast in concrete ties. 

It is believed that. any track supported on ties will not 
remain permanently to gage, surface and line and that the 
labor operations necessary to restore it to gage, surface and 
line will have to be performed with more or less frequency. 
Therefore, any substitute tie should be designed as far as 
practicable to: (a) Resist the forces tending to disturb gage, 
surface and line, and (b) Lend itself readily to the labor 
operations necessary to restore the track to its original posi- 
tion. 

It is recognized that no tie can completely meet these re- 
quirements and that the most that can be expected is a com- 
promise. 

Gage—The fastenings, in addition to being of sufficient 
strength to resist the stresses produced by traffic, should be 
of such design that without taking the tie from the track 
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and without change to the holes or fixed bolts or projections 
in the tie, a reasonable change of width of base of rail or 
variation of gage may be made. The fastenings should 
provide a freeway between the base of rail and lip of the 
fastening. 

If the tie is so designed that it has essentially one sup- 
port under each rail united by a transverse member to hold 
gage, this transverse piece must be of sufficient strength to 
maintain gage under all conditions. 

Surface—The tie should have sufficient strength as a beam 
to support the loads imposed without undue deflection, so 
that the load may be distributed properly over the tamped 
bed. 

The shape of the base of the tie must be such that it will 
not cut into or destroy the tamped bed. And further, it must 
be possible readily to tamp the ballast under the tie. 

Line-—The tie should be of such shape that it will not 
only resist the tendency of track to get out of line, but also 
permit the track to be thrown back to line. 

Ties clamped in pairs or which enclose considerable 
amounts of ballast between their several parts to such ex- 
tent that the ballast must be removed before the track is 
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lined, would add a material burden to the labor necessary 
to line track. 

Projections on the base of the tie that project into the 
ballast would make necessary throwing the track out of sur- 
face before it can be lined. Such a design would so interfere 
with lining the track as to make it impossible. 

The end of the tie should be of such shape that the ballast 
beyond the end would offer resistance to the lateral movement 
of the track. 
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In addition to the above the following features should be 
provided for: 

(c) Insulation or the possibility of insulation without a 
material change in the tie proper should be provided. 

(d) The fastenings should be such as to offer as little 
obstruction to derailed wheels as possible. They should 
permit the changing of a defective rail or the renewal of 
rails with ease, and should be of such character that they 
can be replaced if broken or defective without disturbing 
the tie. 

(e) The tie should be of such design as to be able to stand 
a reasonable amount of punishment from the derailment of 
cars. 


Relative Costs 


A preliminary survey of available data at once indicates 
that there is very little information as to the present day 
cost of substitute ties. 

Therefore, it has been found necessary, in preparing 
the diagrams, first to establish cost curves of wood 
ties over a period of years, assuming a certain average life 
for untreated ties and another for treated ties. The various 
items of cost entering into these curves are merely assumed 
for the purpose of illustration. 

Inasmuch as known costs of substitute ties are unavailable, 
a comparison has been made by using a unit cost in place 
as compared to wood ties in place. No effort has been made 
to show the comparative effect of the cost of maintaining 
track where substitute ties are used as against wood ties 
under similar conditions. 

Plate “A” shows the actual expenditures for any given 
period, the untreated tie, with life of 9 years; the treated 
tie, with life of 18 years; and substitute ties, ranging in 
first cost from $3 to $6, by 50 cent intervals with indefinite 
life; the curves being carried out to 36 years. The chart 
is made up on a basis of 5 per cent interest, compounded 
annually. 

In Plate “B” the curves for substitute ties are the same 
as Plate “A,” and are shown in dotted lines. Curves for 
treated and untreated wood ties (solid lines) show annuity 
value rather than actual expenditure at any given period. 
These curves are calculated from expenditures at renewal 
periods as determined on Plate “A.” Plate “B” will thus 
show that a substitute tie, having a certain unit cost in 
place, must last a certain number of years to become as 
economical as a good tie, for example—a substitute tie cost- 
ing $3.50 in place must last at least 23 years and 4 months 
to be as economical as an untreated wood tie costing $2 in 
place with 9 years” life, and must last 35 years to compare 
with a treated tie costing $2.50 in place and having 18 
years’ life. 
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Repair Work in a Locomotive Shop in Berlin 
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The Financing and Final Allocation 
of the Standard Equipment 
TT Batway 


BELOW, issued recently by the Association of 
from the 


Executives, shows the equipment purchased 

Railroad Administration under the terms 
of the equipment trust certificates dated January 15, 1920. 
This equipment totals 93,450 cars and 1,911 locomotives. 
It does not represent exactly the standard equipment pur- 
chased and allocated by the Railroad Administration. There 
are a number of cars and locomotives included which were 
not standard equipment and several roads which were allo- 
cated standard cars or locomotives did not finance them 
through the agreement to which the table relates. The 
total orders placed by the Railroad Administration were for 
100,000 cars and 1,950 locomotives. 

The table shows the equipment trust agreements made 
by the roads concerned, arranged in order of the number of 
the respective agreements made between the Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads, the Guaranty Trust Company as trustee 
and the carriers. It shows the type of equipment financed 
by each road under the agreement, the minimum and maxi- 
mum values of this equipment and the amount of the tem- 
porary notes issued on January 15. Inasmuch as the actual 
value of the equipment was not determined at the time the 
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notes were issued, these minimum and maximum values b 


were worked out as limits to surround the actual price which 
would be developed later. 
even amounts, and were supplemented by payments of c 
to cover any difference between the value of the notes and 
the minimum price. In some cases in which the roads had 
not as yet received all the equipment assigned to them, that 
fact was also taken into consideration. 

An examination of the table and a comparison with the 
original allocations will show, as noted above, the inclusion 
of certain equipment not included in the original list of 
standard equipment and also the omission of certain standard 
equipment financed in other ways. 


Freight Cars 


The freight cars included which were not standard equip- 
ment are as follows: 

Louisville & Nashville—300, 
cars. The 50 cabooses, 100 refrigerator and 12 passenger 
cars shown in the footnote as included by this road also 
were not standard equipment. 

The standard cars which were allocated but which were 
not included in the totals for the reason that they were 
financed in some other way than through these equipment 
trust certificates were as follows 
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Table issued by the Association of Railway Executives showing equipment purchased from the United States 
ment under the terms of the equipment trust agreements, dated January 15, 1920, by and between Walker D. Hines, 
General, the Guaranty Trust Company, Trustee, and the carriers named. 
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Bessemer & Lake Erie—500, 55-ton hopper cars, valued 
at $1,408,500. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western—800, 40-ton double 
sheath box cars and 800, 55-ton hopper cars, a total of 
1,600, valued at $4,588,800. 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern—500, 40-ton double sheath box 
cars, valued at $1,459,500. 

El Paso & Southwestern—2 
cars valued at $674,250. 

Florida East Coast—500, 40-ton double sheath box cars 
valued at $1, 459, 500. 

gee ye’ & Reading—1,000, 50-ton single sheath box 
cars; 2,000, 55-ton hopper cars; and 500, 70- ton low side 
gondola cars, a total of 3,500 cars valued at $10,271,000. 

These cars, not financed through this issue of equipment 
trust certificates, total 6,850. Adding these to the 93,450 
shown in the table and deducting the 300 non-standard 
financed by the Louisville & Nashville gives the total of 
standard orders of 100,000. For convenience these are 
shown also in the following table: 
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Tetal, 100,000. 
Locomotives 


A similar examination in the case of locomotives shows 
that there are included in the table the following locomo- 
tives which were not included in the original allocations: 

Chesapeake & Ohio—The table shows 50 locomotives of 
which 15 light Mallet and 10 Eight-wheel switching loco- 
motives were not standard equipment. 

Hocking Valley—20 light Mikado locomotives. 

Louisville & Nashville—The table shows 84 locomotives 
of which 34 were not standard equipment, namely 30 heavy 
Mikado and 4 Eight-wheel switching locomotives. 
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ment but did not finance it in this issue of equipment trust 
certificates : 

Atlanta & West Point—2 Eight-wheel switching, valued 
at $88,000. 

Besse = 4d & Lake Erie—5 heavy Sante Fe, 
$337,50 

pron Missabe & Northern—10 light Sante Fe, valued 
at $623,000. 

Elgin, Joliet & 
at $352,000. 

El Paso & Southwestern—S heavy Mikado, valued 
$294,000. 

Lehigh & Hudson River—4 light Mikado, valued at 
$214,400. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis—10 light Mikado, valued 
at $536,000. . 

Northern Pacific—4 Eight-wheel switching, 
$184,300. 

Oregon Short Line—20 light Mikado and 
switching, valued at $1,252,000. 

Philadelphia & Reading—30 P. & R. Consolidations, 
valued at $1,608,000. 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia—3 heavy Mikado and 2 Six- 
wheel switching, valued at $232,800. — 

Union Pacific—20 light Mikado and 10 Six-wheel switch- 
ing, valued at $1,432,000. 

Western Pacific—5 heavy Mikado, valued at $317,160. 

The table shows a total of 1,911 locomotives. Deducting 
the 104 locomotives shown as not being of standard design 
leaves 1,807. Adding the 143 locomotives noted as having 
been allocated but not financed through this issue of equip- 
ment trust certificates gives 1,950, which was the total num- 
ber of locomotives ordered by the Railroad Administration 
on its standard equipment orders. 

For convenience these facts are shown in table B. 
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Cox on the Railroad Problem 


OVERNOR Cox of Ohio, Democratic nominee for presi- 
to dent, in his address accepting the nomination, ex- 
pressed his views upon the railroad problem in the 
following words: 
“Any discussion of the question of food supply leads very 
auickly to the closely related matter of transportation. There 
is no one thing which brings us so intermittently to critical 
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Missouri, Kansas & Texas—25 heavy Mikado locomo- 
tives. 

Atlantic Coast Line—This company included 10 unallo- 
«ated Mikado locomotives which are not shown in the table. 

The following railroads were allocated standard equip- 


conditions than the 
facilities. 


“Any attempt to discredit the federal operation of railroads 
during the years of grave emergency is unfair. 
“The government and the public should render every co- 


insufficiency of our transportation 
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operation in the utmost good faith, to give thorough test to 
private ownership. The railroads have had their lesson. 
Government regulation is accepted now as not only a safe- 
guard to the public, but as a conserving process to the utility. 
Financial credit is necessary to physical rehabilitation and 
it should be sufficient for the periods of maximum demand. 
We should not lose sight, however, of the vast possibilities 
of supplementary service by water. The Great Lakes and 
St. Lawrence navigation project, particularly, should claim the 
interest of the government. 

“In the crop-moving period the call on the railroads is 
staggering. Grain piles up in the elevators. With stagna- 
tion more or less general, the farmer sells his product under 
the most unfavorable conditions. 

“The solution would be simplified by utilizing the water- 
ways. Aside from this, the accruing gain from every crop 
would be a consideration for the reason that the price of 
grain in this country is made by the Chicago market and it is 
determined by the London quotations,” 


Forest Products Laboratory Proposes 


New Attack on Marine Borer Problem 


N SPITE OF THE PROGRESS made in pile protection in the 
past, there is not yet available a uniformly reliable and 
satisfactory method for preventing damage by marine bor- 

ers. Creosoting is the most widely used protective method and 
has proved its great value, but it has not been uniformly 
successful. Mechanical protections in the form of lock joint 
pipe, concrete coatings, treated battens, and a great variety 
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of other coatings or pile armors have been tried, but the 
service being obtained from them is not well known and 
their use does not seem to have become general. 

The Forest Products Laboratory, during the 10 years of 
its existence, has been studying various phases of the subject 
and has collected a considerable amount of valuable data. 
It has never been able, however, to give the subject the time 
and attention it deserves. Realizing its increasing impor- 
tance, and the great value of the information which would 
be obtained by an intensive study,.a new plan for intensive 
investigation is now proposed. This includes a survey of 
the whole Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf coasts of the United 
States, covering all the harbors of any importance, to obtain 
information on: The type or types of borers present, the 
seriousness of their depredations, the kinds of piling used, 
the durability of the piling in the various harbors and tie 
methods and effectiveness of the protection used. 

This work will require several years for its completion 
although much valuable information will be obtained fairly 
promptly. It is estimated that the work will cost about 
$50,000 for the first three years. As it is not anticipated 
that the Forest Service will be able to secure a sufficient 
appropriation for this work from the government in the near 
future, it can be carried on only through aggressive co- 
operation from other interested agencies, such as the rail- 
ways, the timber producers and the commercial timber treat- 
ing companies, who will benefit from the results obtained. 
Plans are now under way to bring this subject to the atten- 
tion of those interested in the hope that finances may be 
arranged so that the work can be undertaken promptly. 








Trumbull departed this life in the sixty- 

second year of his age. With a brief 
intermission, he devoted his entire business 
career to the service of transportation. 


Beginning work at the early age of 12, and 
entering the lowest ranks of his adopted pro- 
fession, he gradually made his way up through 
every step of advancement until he reached 
the responsible offices of president and chair- 
man of the board of several important railroad 
corporations—positions which he held and ad- 
ministered with distinguished success until 
his fatal illness and death. 

His intellectual interests were, however, far 
wider than any individual corporation. He be- 
came a philosopher of transportation and a 
broad-minded student of its relationship to 
Government and to the interests of all the 
people. He was one of the small number who 
originated and he became the first chairman of 
what now has become the Association of Rail- 
way Executives. He devoted himself without 
reservation or limit to the purpose of bringing 
about an understanding by the public of the 
problems of transportation in their relation- 
ship to the welfare and prosperity of society 
and an appreciation of their essentially na- 
tional character and importance. 

He was chairman of the committee of 
executives which called on the President in 
September, 1914—shortly after the outbreak of 
the world war—and drew from him a public 
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declaration of sympathy and helpfulness for 
the railroads and an appeal to the public to aid 
in building them up to the proper standard of 
Capacity and service. 

He was instrumental in bringing about the 
comprehensive study of the railroad problem 
which was made by the joint committee of 
Congress headed by Senator Newlands and 
in which the constructive policies now crystal- 
lized into statute law had their birth. 

But his interests were wider still. In the 
midst of his engrossing business employments, 
he found time to devote to the service of 
humanity in many of its vital needs and as- 
pects. He associated himself actively and 
helpfully in many educational and charitable 
undertakings and spent largely of his efforts 
and his means in promoting the welfare of his 
fellowmen, showing especial interest in the 
industrial development and education of the 
colored race. 

His effort and ambition was to make life 
easier for those with whom he came in contact 
and if good and kindly deeds blossom into 
happiness beyond the grave he is now receiv- 
ing that reward of his generous and well spent 
life. We, his friends and associates of many 
years, deeply deplore his death and pay to his 
memory this tribute of affection and regard. 


Minutes adopted by Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives in memory of Frank Trumbull, former 
chairman of the Railway Executives Advisory Com- 
mittee, July 16, 1920. 
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Transportation Conditions Show Improvement 


Reports of Local Committees on Car Service and Statistics 
of Freight Car Performance 


of the activities of its 35 local car service committees 

for the month of July. The work of the committees at 
all points has progressed during the month with very satis- 
factory results. The six additional committees referred to 
in the report of July 1 have their work at their respective 
terminals well under way. 

In all cases there has been a most thorough co-operation 
on the part of the traffic committees, their efforts being 
directed principally toward disposition of embargoed cars, 
the re-routing of freight under I. C. C. Order No. 1, and 
following up with shippers and consignees for more prompt 
loading and unloading of equipment. Good results have 
been obtained in connection with each of these items. At 
several terminals arrangements have been made for the 
assignment of freight solicitors to inspection service with 
very excellent results. 

The committees continue to hold meetings at frequent in- 
tervals with the chambers of commerce and other local trade 
bodies, and it is very gratifying, indeed, the report says, 
to note the thorough co-operation that is being given the 
committees. 

One of the principal difficulties that has been encountered 
by the committees is in connection with embargoed cars. It 
is very evident, the report says, that the question of enforce- 
ment of embargo restrictions at points of origin on many 
roads is not receiving the attention it should have, and as a 
consequence cars are being continually loaded in violation 
of existing restrictions and allowed to go forward, result- 
ing in cars being tied up at intermediate terminals and out- 
lying sidings. It is also apparent that in many cases ém- 
bargo files are not being properly cleared in respect to modi- 
fications and cancellation of embargoes, since many cars 
have been found which prove to be unrestricted and should 
have gone forward. It is also clearly evident that the per- 
mit system is being abused and not properly handled since 
it is found that permits are being issued, and cars forwarded 
thereon without due regard to intermediate conditions. These 
matters should be given prompt and careful attention and 
such measures adopted as will make existing embargoes ef- 
fective and furnish a proper check against cars moving on 
valid permits. ; ; 

Some difficulty has been experienced at certain points in 
connection with the accumulation of shipments for re-con- 
signment and, where necessary, this condition is being met 
by suitable embargo. Another difficulty that has confronted 
the committees at large centers such as New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, etc., is the receipt of shipments billed with 
no specific siding or station delivery given, and it is recom- 
mended that all roads take this matter in hand and see that 
billing covering shipments to large centers give specific sid- 
ing and station delivery, in order to prevent unnecessary 
switching and delay to equipment at destination. The for- 
warding of straight consignments and “order notify” ship- 
ments to notify parties at other than destination of freight 
is also causing difficulty and delay to equipment. Attention 
is directed to the fact that the accepting of traffic for one 
point with provisions to notify consignees at another point 
is in conflict with the spirit of Consolidated Official Classi- 
fication Rule 7, and should be discontinued. It is suggested 
that the railroads take such action as may be necessary to 
correct this difficulty. | 

At one or two points difficulty has been experienced due 


Ts COMMISSION on Car Service has compiled a report 


Wasuincton, D. Q 
to the fact that certain roads are not using inter-line bill- 
ing, making it necessary to re-bill freight at junction points, 
which not only causes delay to equipment but involves un- 
necessary Clerical expense. It is suggested that proper ac- 
tion toward uniform practice be taken in this connection, 
by the roads concerned. 

The bad order situation continues acute at some points 
and is deserving of close and careful attention on the part 
of the roads concerned. It is particularly noted that at some 
of the larger industrial centers, especially the steel centers, 
there are large numbers of bad order cars standing idle, 
while some plants have had to shut down and others are on 
the verge of having to suspend operations, due to conditions 
of car supply. This situation is particularly acute since the 
issuance of Interstate Commerce Commission Service Order 
No. 7. It is suggested that wherever possible arrangements 
should be made with these plants for repairing bad order 
cars, 

Such an arrangement would serve the double purpose 
of furnishing work for the plant that ‘might otherwise have 
to shut down, and at the same time produce equipment in 
which to forward their shipments. It is realized that in 
many cases these plants would not be in position to produce 
the necessary plates and forms for repairing the cars, but 
in such cases the required material could be furnished and 
the plant do the assembling and repair work. 

By concentrated efforts on the part of the committees the 
use of cars in crosstown movement has been either eliminated 
or reduced to a minimum at all committee points. In many 
cases embargoes have been placed under which cars for cross- 
town movement are furnished only on permit, issued by the 
committee chairman or other authorized agent, such per- 
mits being issued only in cases where it is not possible to 
handle by truck. In other cases the committees have been 
able to control the matter by close co-operation and with the 
consignee, and furnishing cars only in exceptional cases. 

Some of the principal things mentioned in the report as 
accomplished by the committees at the more important 
terminals since the report of July 1, are as follows: 

Atlanta—45 cars on hand under load automobiles held 
account inability consignees to lift bills of lading released 
by unloading to public storage at owners’ expense. En- 
deavoring to arrange storage space for 50 cars hay and feed 
to release equipment. Large handlers of freight, such as con- 
tractors and fertilizer plants receiving large quantities of 
material, have employed additional trucks and labor resulting 
in release of 150 to 200 additional cars per week above normal. 
The Manufacturers’ Associaton of the Southeast has placed at 
the disposal of the Car Service Committee, a committee of 
their membership which is doing excellent work among their 
members in connection with heavier loading and more prompt 
loading and unloading of cars. Committee continues to di- 
vert freight to the Central of Georgia at Chattanooga to re- 
lieve accumulation on Southern Railway and prevent delay. 
Arrangements made for special switching service for con- 
signees who increase facilities and manifest desire to speed 
up on unloading. All lines refusing to place cars for cross- 
town movement except in emergency cases. It is estimated 
this practice is saving approximately 200 cars per week in 
the Atlanta terminals. No embargo has been necessary in 
this connection. Accumulation of watermelon shipments for 
reconsignment prevented by arranging with lines to place 
embargo with permit system. 131 cars held at Atlanta and 
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175 held at Augusta under embargoes disposed of by trad- 
ing and re-routing to lines in position to handle. 

Baltimore—Situation practically normal. Efforts of com- 
mittee have been directed toward prevention of accumula- 
tions and other abnormal conditions. Arrangements made 
with traffic committee for use of freight soliciting force as 
inspectors, who are following up with consignees prompt re- 
lease of equipment, with good results. 

Boston—Situation normal—no special activities. 

Buffalo—To relieve interchange situation between Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and D. L. & W. arrangements made for 
movement of approximately 40 carloads coal daily to D. L. & 
W. at Mt. Morris, formerly interchanged in the Buffalo 
Terminal. ‘To relieve temporary congestion on the Nickel 
Plate arrangements made for diversion of 120 loaded west- 
bound cars to the New York Central and 200 empty box 
cars moving west on commission orders to the Michigan 
Central. 

To relieve Pittsburgh gateway Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has arranged for diversion of eastern freight destined 
to Chicago to the Buffalo gateway for movement beyond 
via Grand Trunk, Wabash & Nickel Plate at rate of 
one train per day via each road. Large number of embargoed 
loads disposed of by trading between lines and re-routing 
via lines in position to handle. This matter being vigor- 
ously handled with roads at fault in effort to break practice 
of accepting cars in violation of embargoes. Inspectors 
making special drive on violations Interstate Commerce 
Commission Service Order No. 7, resulting in material de- 
crease in number of violations. Each case discovered is 
handled with the road at fault. Due to arrangements made 
in connection with handling an increased car supply the 
loading of ore and grain out of Buffalo continues to show 
gratifying increase. Embargo against use of cars in cross- 
town movement placed by Erie, D. L. & W. and New York 
Central Railroads, resulting in a saving of approximately 
142 cars and 24 engine hours per day. 

Chicago—Cars held out on lines for movement to and 
through Chicago reduced from 3,765 on July 24 to 1,752 on 
July 28. 
campaign with consignees for release of cars. Various com- 
mercial clubs and associations are co-operating in this con- 
nection. Embargo, with permit system, placed on cross-town 
movement which so far has resulted in saving of approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of cars formerly used in this service. 

Cincinnati—Account heavy run of business from the south 
via Big Four at Cincinnati, approximating 50 per cent in- 
crease over last year, Big Four unable to take promptly all 
business offered from L. & N. To relieve the situation ar- 
rangements were made to switch out solid trains of this 
freight for Toledo and divert to B. & O. for movement via 
its Toledo division. Cars held out on lines for movement 
to and through Cincinnati reduced from 1,411 on July 21 
to 162 on July 28. To overcome delay to cars of lumber held 
in Cincinnati district for reconsignment, committee has ar- 
ranged embargo with permit system on shipments of lumber 
for Cincinnati, under which permit is issued only when final 
destination can be given. Special attention being given to 
loading of cars to full capacity. Embargo, with permit sys- 
tem, placed on cross-town movement with good results in sav- 
ing of equipment, approximately 50 per cent. To relieve bad 
order situation, L. & N. and C. & O. railroads are sending 
cars to shops, outside of Cincinnati territory, in position to 
make repairs. 

Cleveland—Daily check is being made of excessive de- 
lays to cars at industries and team tracks—each case being 
handled for improvement. Embargo is used where neces- 
sary. Shipments placed in public storage where it is found 
consignee cannot unload promptly. To relieve Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad some of the freight normally routing via 
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that line west of Cleveland has been diverted to the Nickel] 
Plate. Considerable difficulty experienced account of cars 
arriving in violation of embargoes. These cars are being 
disposed of by trading and re-routing wherever possible. 
Pennsylvania has been making up solid Big Four trains and 
interchanging with the Big Four on main tracks, also to 
avoid yard movement New York Central has been making 
up solid trains for Big Four and delivering to that line at 
point outside of Cleveland terminals. Cars held out on Big 
Four reduced from 1,000 on June 26 to 174 on July 17. 
Committee has developed that some industries are holding 
cars under load within their plants and calling for empties 
for outbound loadings. All lines have been requested to in- 
vestigate thoroughly, with a view to curtailing supply of 
empties where necessary to correct this situation. Embargo, 
with permit system, placed on cross-town movement with 
good results. 

Denver—Committee continues to unload automobiles to 
public storage to release equipment. The use of cars in 
cross-town movement being restricted to emergency cases, 
cars not suitable for outside traffic being used in practically 
all cases. Representatives of committee make daily canvass 
of situation with respect to prompt release of cars. Each 
load on hand 72 hours or more is handled with consignee, 
with good results. Denver Transportation Bureau co-operat- 
ing with committee and handling with consignees to secure 
more prompt release of equipment. Situation practically 
normal. 

Detroit—Special campaign being carried on by Detroit 
Board of Commerce with shippers in connection with prompt 
handling of refrigerator cars. Daily canvass of situation 
being made at warehouse, team tracks and private sidings, 
resulting in materially speeding up loading and unloading 
of equipment. Wherever possible arrangements are being 
made with consignees to take team track delivery in cases 
where there is more freight on hand than can be delivered 
to consignee’s siding. 

Kansas City—414 cars held under embargoes and ina- 
bility of roads to handle disposed of by re-routing, July 1 
to 24. Arrangement for solid train movement to Chicago, 
Kanapolis, Huntington and eastern points continued with 
good results. Committee reports 43 solid trains so handled 
during the past three weeks. Bad order cars being for- 
warded to other shops in position to repair. Five cars of 
automobiles placed in public storage to release equipment, 
account consignees’ inability to lift bills of lading. 

New York—Diversion of a portion of the freight for New 
England points around New York gateway has been con- 
tinued, resulting in release and advancing the movement 
of large numbers of cars. To relieve accumulation of C. 


R. R. of N. J. for Pier 18, arrangement made for diversion. 


of solid trains of bituminous coal to Arlington on B. & O.., 
resulting in release of a large number of cars. Two solid 
trains run from St. George to Philadelphia, under arrange- 
ment with B. & O., to allow their crews to run ‘to Philadel- 
phia instead of being cut out at Cranford Junction. Ar- 
rangements made for acceptance of freight for New York 
territory at stations and yards where it can be most con- 
veniently handled, resulting in more prompt release of a large 
number of cars. By co-operation with Washington commit- 
tee, arrangements made for release and forwarding of a large 
number of restricted cars held on lines south of Potomac 
Yard. Arrangements made to work repair forces on Sun- 
days wherever possible to aid in releasing bad order cars. 
Pennsylvania continues to interchange through tubes. Vig- 
orous campaign for prompt loading and unloading of cars 
continued with good results. Committee giving considera- 
tion to the use of Jersey Shore rail and interior stations for 
use in unloading automobiles from which points they can 
be roaded to New York City, thus releasing New York 
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terminals, generally used for this purpose, for the handling 
of other traffic. 

Norfolk—Since July 1 committee has disposed of ap- 
proximately 1,600 cars held under restrictions and embargoes, 
hy trading and re-routing to lines in position to handle. Bad 
order cars reduced from 1,507 on July 1, to 841 July 24. 

Philadelphia—Labor situation improving. Stevedore 
strike which began May 27 ended July 8, since which time 
there has been a decided improvement in unloading of ex- 
port freight. 2,618 cars of Tidewater coal unloaded week 
ending July 15. 3,235 cars unloaded week ending July 22. 
Through increased activities and co-operation of traffic and 
operating departments 14,710 cars were unloaded in the 
terminal for the week ending July 15; 15,058 cars unloaded 
week ending July 22. Representatives of traffic departments 
have been detailed to assist in checking up and securing 
necessary information in connection with campaign for more 
prompt handling and release of cars. 

Pittsburgh—Further violations of I. C. C. Service Order No. 


‘7 developed and handled with offending lines for correction. 


Considerable difficulty being experienced in this territory in 
connection with car supply for industries as a result of 
Service Order No. 7. Bad order situation extremely serious. 
It has been suggested that arrangements be made with car 
builders and steel industries for making necessary repairs, 
thus giving employment to plants whose operation would 
otherwise be curtailed account of car supply, and at the same 
time producing cars with which to protect outbound ship- 
ments. Close attention being given to cars held for billing, 
reducing number on hand to minimum. 

St. Louis—Arrangements made for assignment of rep- 
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culty experienced in furnishing cars for agricultural ma- 
chinery. Lines interested called together and vigorous ef- 
forts being made to protect. Jurisdiction of this committee 
extended to cover head of the lakes and situation at these 
points being handled with excellent results. 

Washington—Considerable difficulty experienced in con- 
nection with cars held on lines south of Potomac Yards, due 
to embargoes and restrictions against New York and New 
England territory. Chairman of the Washington committee 
secured list of these cars and visited New York, and by 
working closely with the committee at that point and the 
railroads interested, succeeded in disposing of a large num- 
ber of the cars. To date the accumulation of cars has been 
reduced to 355, with additional releases daily. Eighteen 
cars held for Cuba disposed of by handling with Florida 
East Coast R. R. Arrangements made for placing in public 
storage shipments of household goods, and automobiles 
which consignees are unable to release. Current business 
moving freely through Potomac Yards. 

Des Moines—To speed up and prevent delay to cars han- 
dled through the Iowa Transfer Railway Yard where joint 
interchange and joint inspection between all roads are made 
a penalty of 50 cents per car for each 12 hours that cars 
are permitted to remain in the transfer is assessed against 
the offending road. The transfer company has also placed 
a switch engine in the transfer yard to do all assembling of 
cars in road order. These arrangements have resulted in 
prompt removal of cars and have accomplished all that has 
been expected in preventing delays. 

Indianapolis—800 embargoed cars disposed of in past 
two weeks by diversion to open routes and advancement 
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resentatives of traffic departments to act as inspectors who 
are making close check in connection with open top cars in 
cross-town movement; delays in loading and unloading of 
equipment; following up cars held for connecting lines, and 
arranging open routes and permits on embargoed cars with 
good results, also checking freight houses daily and releas- 
ing L. C. L. freight in large quantities. Embargoed cars 
released and disposed of since May 25—5,277. Cars dis- 
posed of by re-routing under L. C. L. Service Order No. 1 
since May 25, 6,855. Arrangements made for meeting with 


‘automobile manufacturers and dealers’ association to discuss 


plans for controlling automobile shipments with view to 
conserving cars. 

Twin Cities—Cars held on account of embargoes, restric- 
tions and other causes reduced to 211. These being followed 
closely with good prospects of early release. Some diffi- 





towards destination. Accumulation of cars for the. Central 
Public warehouse on Big Four reduced to normal by arrang- 
ing with consignee to accept team track delivery on other 
lines. To assist in disposition of merchandise cars ordinarily 
handled at Columbus, a large number of such cars have been 
forwarded to Indianapolis for handling. 


More Freight Handled 


As noted in last week’s issue, the various reports received 
by the Commission on Car Service are showing a fairly 
steady improvement in transportation conditions, as reflected 
by increases in the volume of freight handled, in the reduc- 
tion of congestion as shown by the accumulation reports 
and in the coincident decrease in the car shortage figures. 

For the week ending July 24 there were loaded on the 
railroads of the United States 915,972 cars of commercial] 
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freight, as compared with 909,682 in the corresponding 
week of 1919 and 976,554 in 1918. For four weeks end- 
ing July 24 the totals have been 3,437,235 for 1920, 3,365,- 
046 for 1919 and 3,699,116 for 1918. For the eight weeks 
for which complete reports have been available, as some of 
the larger roads did not begin reporting before June 1, the 
totals have been for the three years, respectively: 6,842,735; 
6,602,452, and 7,529,634. The Southern district for two 
weeks has shown a gain even over 1918. The latest report 
follows: 

The accumulations of cars in excess of current movement, 
which on July 16 had been reduced for the first time below 
the figure reported preceding the switchmen’s strikes, were 
further reduced during the week ending July 25 to 85,839, 
but by July 30 there was an increase to 90,571. This rep- 
resents a small increase in the number of cars held on ac- 
count of inability of consignees to accept, but principally 
an increase of 3,000 cars held for embargoes, which repre- 
sents violations of embargoes by railroads in sending cars 
to points where they cannot be handled. 

The deferred car requisitions for the week ending July 
23 averaged 118,643, for the United States and Canada, or 
112,093 for the United States alone, of which 34,045 were 
for coal cars. 

The percentage of bad order cars to total cars on line, 
however, shows an increase from 6.5 on July 1 to 6.9 on 
July 15, in the case of box cars; from 7.8 to 8.2 in the case 
of gondola cars, and from 7.2 to 7.6 for all freight cars. 
Of the total of 176,672 bad order cars on July 15, 109,892 
were held for heavy repairs and 66,780 for light repairs. 

The Bureau of Public Health Service, in conjunction with 
the public health departments of different states, advises 
that there exists a widespread scarcity of chemicals necessary 
for water purification purposes throughout the country, to- 
gether with more or less scarcity of raw materials in the 
hands of manufacturers of such chemicals. 

To meet this situation carriers are requested, in a circular 
issued by the Commission on Car Service, to take such action 
as will afford prompt movement of materials to be used for 
the purification of public water supply, and for that pur- 
pose consigned to municipal authorities, or when for move- 
ment to plants for the manufacture of chemicals to be used 
for such purposes. 

Bituminous operators in the National Coal Association 
have urged the Interstate Commerce Commission to take 
drastic steps to regulate the distribution of open-top car 
equipment to small country “wagon” mines, hundreds of 
“which have sprung into activity during the coal shortage 
emergency. It is roughly estimated that there are upwards 
of 3,000 mines of this character throughout the bituminous 
coal fields. These so-called “wagon” mines, which are a 
considerable factor at this time in the speculative field, are 
located from one-half mile to 5 miles away from a railway 
switch, and have to haul their output by wagon or motor 
truck to the tracks. The mines, having only.a small ton- 
nage, draw upon the railroads daily for. equipment, tying 
up cars at the switches because of their necessarily slow 
method of loading the coal. Hundreds of cars which are 
needed to overcome the shortage in equipment where facilities 
exist for quick loading and expeditious handling of the out- 
put, are in this way tied up. 

Advices from bituminous ‘coal fields throughout the coun- 
try are said to show that in nearly every field “snow bird” 
or “mushroom” mines, ordinarily not in operation, have 
sprung into existence within the past few months, and that 
these mines are selling coal through speculators at exorbitant 
prices beyond those prevailing at the larger mines. 


Northwest Wants More Cars 


The Interstate Commerce Commision on Monday, August 
9, gave a hearing to representatives of grain shippers and 
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state officials from the Northwest, who complained of the 


shortage of cars for the movement of grain and demanded 
that cars be returned to the western roads to the extent of 
It was stated that the 
western lines now have only about 85 per cent of the num- 
ber of cars they own, although the latest report of the Com- 
mission on Car Service for July 15 shows that the North- 
west district had 81.6 per cent of its ownership of box cars 
and 95.2 per cent of its ownership of all cars. They also 
complained to some extent of the condition of the grain cars, 

Commissioner Aitchison pointed out that under orders 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Com- 
mission on Car Service large numbers of grain cars are be- 
ing relocated from eastern to western railroads, but most of 
the witnesses insisted that the number is insufficient. ‘They 
declared that the Northwest will have a very large crop this 
year and O. P. B. Jacobsen, of the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission, asserted that 500,000 box cars were 
needed to move the grain. 

Commissioner Potter inquired about the possibilities of 
increased storage facilities, but was told that the farmers 
cannot get either the money or the materials with which to 
provide storage. C. M. Reed of the Kansas Court of In- 
dustrial Relations, said that at the present rate it would take 
28 months to move the hold-over from last year’s crop in 
Kansas, which amounts to 12,000,000 bushels, and the new 
crop, estimated at 158,000,000 bushels. 

Governor W. L. Harding of Iowa asked that the commis- 
sion establish a rate on grain from Buffalo to New York 
which will equalize the difference between the all rail and 
the water and rail rates from Chicago so as to promote the 
lake shipment of grain and that every effort be made to see 
that grain is shipped by water up to the capacity of the 
boats. He said there is enough tonnage on the Great Lakes 
to carry 122,000,000 bushels of grain from Lake Michigan 
to Lake Superior ports to Buffalo on a single trip and that 
the utilization of lake boats. to the fullest extent would re- 
lease railroad equipment. Chairman Clark said that the 
commission has already given attention to that situation 
and that plans are being considered for insuring the largest 
possible grain movement by lake boats. 

L. M. Betts, a member of the Commission on Car Service, 
showed that under orders issued by the Commission on Car 
Service and by the Interstate Commerce Commission 104,- 
050 box cars have been ordered moved from eastern to west- 
ern lines and that reports up to August 5 show that 65,284 
had been delivered by the originating roads and 49,263 
had been received by the destination roads, leaving a bal- 
ance to be delivered of 54,787. Of these cars 53,300 had 
been ordered to the Northwestern district, 43,850 to the 
Central Western and 6,900 to the Southwestern. The cars 
are to be delivered to individual roads as follows: Green 
Bay & Western, 300; Chicago & North Western, 2,250; Chi- 
cago Great Western, 1,500; Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha, 2,700; Great Northern, 17,000; Minneapolis & 
St. Louis, 3,300; Soo Line, 8,050; Northern Pacific, 18,200; 
Illinois Central, 3,750; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, &,- 
450; Chicago & Alton, 950; Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 1,- 
600; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 2,250; Chicago, Pe- 
oria & St. Louis, 3,000; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
8,400; Toledo, Peoria & Western, 1,350; Union Pacific, 16 - 
800; Missouri Pacific, 2,700; St. Louis-San Francisco, 2. 
100, and St. Louis Southwestern, 2,100. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission on August 10 is 
sued an order further extending for 30 days its Service Or 
der No. 7, the order which gave general priority to bitumin 
ous coal in the use of open top cars east of the Mississipp 
river as amended by Service Order No. 9 entered July 1 
and as further amended by order entered July 29. Th 
new order therefore continues the priority in effect for : 
period of 90 consecutive days from June 21. 
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The Type “D” Coupler 


in Passenger Service 


Difficulties Involved in Its Application—How the Problem Was 
Solved on New Pullman Cars 


to passenger equipment has been made by the Pullman 
Company on the new sleeping cars which are now being 


TT FIRST APPLICATION of the standard Type “D” coupler 


built at a rate to approximate an output of about 600 cars a 
year. Adaptation of the Type “D” coupler to passenger cars, 


without alteration from its standard form as designed 
for freight service, involves considerable difficulty, its large 
overall dimensions causing it to interfere with the standard 
location of the train pipe connection. The trouble occurs on 
the knuckle or operating side of the coupler, which at its 
widest point extends out about 734 in. from the center line 
of the stem. 

The standard location of train pipe connections requires 





nections is fixed and cannot be varied without requiring an 
entire readjustment of hose lengths. To move these con- 
nections over, however, in order to increase the clearance be- 
tween the coupler and the steam end valve would tend to 
shorten the distance between the brake and signal hose con- 
nections and increase the distance between the steam hose 
connections on the adjoining ends of coupled cars. This 
condition, combined with certain conditions encountered in 
curving, would tend to cause the coupled steam hose to raise 
and separate the air hose couplings. 

The solution finally arrived at by the Pullman Company 
and worked out for application on the sleeping cars now 
being built, is shown in the illustrations. Essentially this 


End View of a Pullman Car with Type “D” Coupler Application 


a distance of 20 in. between the center of the connection for 
the signal hose and that for the steam hose, with the steam 
hose connection 914 in. from the center line of the car. With 
the steam heat connection but 12 in. back of the inside face 
of the coupler knuckle, it will be seen that with the draft 
gear compressed there is very little clearance between the 
steam end valve and the side of the coupler when the coupler 
stem is on the center line of the car. This clearance is en- 
tirely inadequate to take care of the lateral swing of the 
coupler in curving. To increase the distance of the steam 
ose connection from the center line of the coupler would re- 
quire a corresponding decrease in the distance from the 
center line of the coupler to the brake and signal hose con- 
nections as the total distance between the two sets of con- 


scheme involves the maintenance of a fixed relation between 
the center line of the coupler shank and the pipe connections, 
the latter being carried with the coupler in its lateral motion. 


This was accomplished by the design of a special coupler 
carrier casting with a long bearing face on which was placed 
a sliding saddle carrying the coupler and the ends of the 
train pipes. The bearing surface of the coupler carrier cast- 
ing has a width of 4% in. and a total length of 38% in. 
The coupler saddle casting is 29 in. long. 

Between the top and bottom flanges of the I-section of the 
carrier casting the web member is omitted for a distance of 
20 in. at the center to accommodate a centering spring and 
followers. With the spring and followers inserted, the 
saddle casting is placed over the carrier casting, pockets 
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in the sides of the saddle being provided for the ends of the 
followers. The single coil spring is assembled with an 
initial load of 200 lb. and has a full load of about 600 |b. 
under the maximum travel of the saddle of 5% in. either 
way from the center. The coupler stem has a clearance of 34 
in. on either side from the vertical retaining faces of the 
saddle casting to take care of the angularity of the stem 
with relation to the saddle under maximum lateral move- 
ment. 

Both the carrier and saddle casting are relieved of lateral 
strains by the design of the platform end casting, which ex- 
tends out at either side of the coupler shank to provide 
lateral stops. The coupler carrier is a steel casting while the 
saddle is of malleable iron with a movable shoe to take the 
wear of the coupler stem. 

Brackets for support of the brake, signal and steam heat 
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distance of about 7 ft. 6 in. back of the end valve. One of 
the interesting problems encountered in this connection w: 
the difficulty of maintaining a tight joint between the end 
of the pipe and the bronze ball joint member. This wa 
overcome by threading the end of the ball joint member on 
the outside and inserting it inside the steel pipe connection, 
the difference in expansion of the two metals thus tightening 
instead of loosening the joint. 

Probably the most difficult problem encountered in work- 
ing out the details of the flexible pipe arrangement was that 
of providing a satisfactory mechanism for operating from 
inside the vestibule the movable steam heat end 
valve. The device by which this is accomplished 
is simple, self-contained, and _ requires little special 
care in locating it on the car to insure freedom of operation. 
The motion of the vertical operating shaft is transmitted to 
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Application of the Type “D” Coupler to Pullman Cars 


pipes are cast integral with the saddle casting. The. brake 
and signal pipes are fastened with a single clamp which 
holds them rigidly in place. The steam pipe clamp is de- 
signed to close without tightly gripping the pipe, in order 
to provide for longitudinal expansion. 

One of the problems which had to be solved in developing 
this arrangement was the provision of the necessary flexi- 
bility in the pipes to permit the required amount of lateral 
motion. The air pipes offered no particular difficulty as 
it was found that by locating the first clamp a distance of 
9 ft. 8% in. from the end of the car sufficient flexibility 
was provided in the pipe itself to take up the lateral mo- 
tion without undue stress. Inasmuch as there are two rigid 
clamps between the end of the car and the first pipe joint 
no trouble is anticipated in maintaining tight train lines. 

It was found, however, that the 2-in. steam heat pipe was 
too large to take up the lateral motion without unduly stressing 
the joints and making it impossible to keep them tight. A 
Barco universal joint was therefore inserted in the pipe at a 


the valve through bevel gears to a horizontal sliding shaft of 
square section. The cored hole through the hub of the lower 
gear is tapered from its smallest section in the middle toward 
each end, thus providing for considerable angular movement 
as well as the longitudinal movement of the horizontal shaft, 
to take care of the effect of expansion and contraction o! 
the steam pipe, the lateral movement of the end and slight 
variations in the relationship of parts in assembling. 

The lower end of the vertical shaft is also square in sec- 
tion and is tapered where it is inserted in the upper gear. 
To eliminate the necessity for precision in locating the gear 
casing with relation to the opening in the vestibule floor, this 
shaft is provided with a universal joint so that slight in 
accuracies of alignment do not cause parts to bind. 

With the exception of the shafts, the parts of the device 
are all malleable castings and only such finish is provided for 
as is necessary to secure proper working alignment of the 
gears. The casing is made in three pieces, one of which is 
cast integral with the bracket by which the device is at- 
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tached to the brake step. The gears are provided with 
finished hubs which have their bearings in reamed or drilled 
holes in the casing. The device is thus self contained and 
the alignment of the gears independent of the shafts. The 
vertical shaft is enclosed in a 1/-in. pipe sleeve which is 
threaded over the hub of the upper casing casting and ex- 
tends through the vestibule floor. This protects the opening 
for the gear hub in the top of the casing from exposure to 
the weather and possibility of freezing. 

The bottom operated standard Type “D” coupler head is 
cast integral with the Pullman standard 6%-in. by 7-in. 
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stem, 4 ft. 154 in. long from the striking horn to the center 
of the yoke connecting pin. The back end of the stem is 
attached to the cast steel coupler yoke by 2%-in. pins in 
quadruple shear. The draft gear is the Westinghouse N. 
C. type. The coupler unlocking mechanism is of the Na- 
tional type and is suspended from the carrier casting, which 
is provided with integral lugs for that purpose. All tendency 
toward binding in the operation of the device has been 
eliminated by employing link suspension members instead of 
fixed bearings, and no difficulty is encountered in moving the 
knuckle to its full opening. 


Blanket Supplement Authorized for Rate Advance 


Interstate Commerce Commission Makes It Possible to Put New 
Rates Into Effect Without Delay 


special permission order making modifications of its 

tariff rules to permit the general increases in freight 
rates authorized in Ex Parte No. 74 to be put into effect “by 
the filing of special blanket supplements to the existing freight 
tariffs in abbreviated form, thereby enabling the carriers 
in the present emergency to secure in an economical and 
expeditious manner increased revenue to. be derived from 
such increases in freight rates. The order includes a form 
of supplement to be used for this purpose, which may be 
applied to more than one tariff by referring to the specific 
numbers of the tariffs to which it applies, and in which the 
changes in rates will be shown by a table of rates stating 
the new figures to which the various sums of money will be 
increased by the application of the percentages and ‘the rules 
for the disposition of fractions, etc. 

The commission’s rules and regulations in Tariff Circular 
18-A, require tariff publications to show the forms and num- 
bers of powers of attorney and concurrences under authority 
of which participating carriers are named; an explicit state- 
ment of rates, in cents or in dollars and cents, per 100 
pounds, per barrel, or other packages, per ton or per Car, 
together with the name or designation of the places from and 
to which they apply; limit the number of, and the volume 
of effective supplements to any tariff and forbid supple- 
ments to tariffs issued in loose-leaf form, and tariffs of less 
than five pages; prohibit a change in any rate sought to be 
increased by a rate which is under suspension by or order 


T's INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION has issued a 


- of the commission; and provide that rates filed must be al- 


lowed to go into effect, and cannot be changed for at least 
30 days after the date when the rates have become effective: 

The special permission order, No. 50,340, provides that the 
provisions of Tariff Circular 18-A in Rules 4 (b), 4 (i), 9 
(e), 9 (k) and 54 (a), be temporarily waived in the particu- 
lars hereinafter set forth, but not otherwise, as to, and confined 
to, special supplements filed under authority thereof; Pro- 
vided, That there shall not be in effect at any one time more 
than one such special supplement to the same tariff other 
than the special supplement providing minimum weights 
on grain and the products of grain and commodities listed 
therewith. 

Carriers are permitted to file special supplements to freight 
tariffs to provide for the changes in rates and charges ap- 
proved by the commission in Ex Parte No. 74; provided, 
that such special supplement shall be issued substantially 
in the manner and form shown in exhibit “A,” which form 

may be, when necessary, modified to the extent necessary 
to clearly indicate the increases authorized in the report 
in Ex Parte No. 74, provided, that such modifications shall 


Wasuinoton, D. C. 
in all particulars conform to all other provisions of the or- 
der; and that such special supplement may be issued and 
filed amending schedules containing rates to become effective 
upon a later date and those which have not been in effect 
for 30 days. 

Carriers are permitted to file regular supplements to 
freight tariffs which shall explicitly publish the increased 
freight rates in manner and form required by section (i) of 
Rule 4 of Tariff Circular 18-A, without regard to the num: 
ber of, or volume of, the effective supplements to the tariffs 
thus supplemented. 

Such special supplement may be designated as supple- 
ment to one or more tariffs, including loose-leaf tariffs and 
tariffs. of -less-than- five pages when desirable, may be filed 
without regard to the number of, or the volume of, the ef- 
fective supplements to the tariff. thus supplemented, and 
need not specifically name carriers participating therein or 
show power of attorney or concurrence forms and’ numbers. 

Each special supplement shall be posted with each tariff 
to which it is supplemented, and may not contain any. mat- 
ter other than the provisions for increasing freight rates and 
charges referred to; and no special supplement, issued. in 
the form authorized, shall at any time be reissued .in like 
form unless authorized by special permission of the com- 
mission ; 

Unless otherwise authorized ‘by the: commission, no sub> 
sequently filed supplement to a tariff may be made subject 
to the’ rules or rates- contained in the special - supplement, 
and each subsequent supplement shall bear at top of its titlé 
page the following notation in bold type, viz: “Rates and 
charges named in this supplement are not subject to in- 
creases shown in Special Supplement No. 

Except as otherwise provided supplements to tariffs evened 
and filed subsequent to the filing of the special supplement 
shall conform in all particulars with the commission’s rules 
and regulations, provided, that a rate or rates reissued from 
a previous supplement shall be revised so as not to change 
such rates as applicable under the special supplement and 
shall be shown as reissued items in the customary manner, 
the effective date of such reissued item or items to be the 
date upon which the change was effected by the special sup- 
plement. 

Carriers or agents whose tariffs are supplemented here- 
under, are required to reissue not less than 16 2/3 per cent 
of the number of pages contained in all tariffs supplemented 
under authority of this special permission within three 
months from September 1, 1920, and to reissue not less than 
the same number of pages of said tariffs each three 
months thereafter until all tariffs so supplemented shall 
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have been reissued, and each carrier and agent, on or before 
October 1, 1920, shall report the total number of pages in 
tariffs supplemented under authority of this special per- 
mission, and shall report each three months thereafter, the 
number of pages of said tariffs as to which the special sup- 
plement has been cancelled in full. 

The form of special supplement as authorized is as fol- 
lows: 

EXHIBIT “A” (Title Page) 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT TO TARIFFS 


Issued by 
(Name of carrier, carriers or agents.) 


APPLYING IN CONNECTION WITH 
PARTICIPATING CARRIERS SHOWN IN TARIFFS AND SUPPLE- 
MENTS THERETO ENUMERATED HEREIN 
Increase in Rates 


Rates named in tariffs and supplements thereto, listed on pages 
to ...., inclusive, are hereliy increased to the rates shown in Column B 
of rate tables on pages .... to ...., inclusive. 

(See Application of Rates, Page 2) 

This schedule contains rates that are departures from the terms of 
the amended Fourth Section of the Interstate Commerce Act, under 
authority of Interstate Commerce Commission, Fourth Section Order No. 
7700 of August 4, 1920. 

Rates shown in tariffs supplemented hereby published under authority 
of outstanding orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission are included 
herein under authority of order of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Docket No. 74 (Ex Parte), dated July 29, 1920. 

Rates shown in tariffs supplemented hereby, published under authority 
of released rate orders heretofore approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, increased as herein provided, are approved under authority 
of Released Rates Order No. 149 of July 28, 1920. This order must not 
be construed as approving under the 20th Section of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, rates based on value of the commodity shipped, which have 
not been approved by the Commission. ° 

The form of this supplement is permitted by authority of Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Special Permission No. 50340 of August 5, 1920. 

The increased rates and charges shown herein are established on five 
days’ notice under authority of the opinion of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Ex Parte No. 74. 


DEE cSk 6 tavceodeen enn saad medeuen 
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APPLICATION OF RATES 
RES: facvcresdeniade has reacerees , 1920. 
Class and Commodity rates. 
Charges for switching, transit (including stopping cars to partially 


load and unload), weighing, diversion, reconsignment, lighterage, floatage, 
storage (not including track storage), and transfer, then in effect, named 
in tariffs enumerated herein and in prior supplements thereto, as indi- 
cated, to each of which tariffs this is a special supplement, are increased 
to the rates shown in Column B in Table of Rates on Pages .... to ...., 
inclusive, hereof, except as otherwise provided below. 

If a tariff or a prior supplement to a tariff enumerated herein con- 
tains rates to become effective upon a later date as indicated thereon, such 
rates will, on such later effective date, be increased to the rates shown in 
Column B in the Table of Rates, except as otherwise provided below. 

If a tariff or a prior supplement to a tariff enumerated herein contains 
arbitraries, differentials or local rates to be used in connection with base 
rates, the table of increased rates shall be applied to each of such factors 
in determining the increased total rates. ‘ 


EXCEPTIONS 


Where a tariff, or a prior supplement to a tariff enumerated herein, 
provides for the absorption, in whole or in part, of another carrier’s 
charges for the special services enumerated above, the amount of the 
absorption will be increased by the amcunt that the charge for the service 
is increased. 

This supplement does not increase: 

Rates on iron ore from Minnesota or Michigan ranges to Lake Supe- 
rior or upper Lake Michigan ,ports; 

The minimum charge of 50 cents per shipment for less-than-carload 
traffic; 

The minimum charge of $15.00 per car, on carload traffic; 

The minimum scale for class rates; 

The charges for special services not enumerated above. 


RULES. 
(Rules 1 to 7 inclusive are subject to Rule 8.) 


RULE 1—RATES IN CENTS (EXCEPT CENTS PER CAR) 


Where rate is stated in cents per hundred pounds, per package, per 
ton, per shipment or other unit (except rates in cents per car—see Rule 
6) find such rate in Column A and apply the rate shown opposite thereto 
in Column B. 


RULE 2—RATES IN DOLLARS PER HUNDRED POUNDS 


Where rate is stated in dollars or fractions of a dollar, or dollars and 
cents, per hundred pounds, use the equivalent in cents per hundred 
pounds, find such equivalent in Column A and apply the rate shown 


opposite thereto in Column B. 
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RULE 3—RATES IN DOLLARS (EXCEPT PER HUNDRED POUNDS, 
: PER TON OR PER CAR) 


Where rate is stated in dollars or fractions of a dollar, or dollars 
and cents, per unit (other than per hundred pounds, per ton or pe: 
car—see Rules 2, 4 and 5, respectively), use the equivalent in cents 
per unit, find such equivalent in Column A and apply the rate shown 
opposite thereto in Column B. 


RULE 4—RAIES IN DOLLARS PER TON 


Where rate is stated in dollars or fractions of a dollar, or dollars and 
cents, per net or gross ton, use the equivalent in cents: per net or gross 
ton; find such equivalent in Column A and apply the rate shown opposit 
thereto in Column B. 

Example: (May be shown in accordance with increases as authorized 
by the Commission.) 


RULE 5—RATES IN DOLLARS PER CAR 


(a) Where rate is stated in dollars or fractions of a dollar, or dollars 
and cents, per car, regardless of weight, use the figures in Column A 
as expressing dollars and fractions thereof, or dollars and cents and apply 
the rate shown opposite thereto in Column B. 

Example: (May be shown in accordance with increases as authorized 
by the Commission.) 

(b) Where rate is stated in dollars or fractions of a dollar or dollars 
and cents per car of a specified weight and it is provided that excess 
weight will be charged for in proportion first determine the increased 
per car charge by the method shown in Rule 5 (a) and then determine 
the charge on the actual weight by the following method: 

If an increased rate of $38.00 applies per car of 20,000 pounds the 
charge for a car of 26,000 pounds will be 26,000/20,000 of the rate for 
20,000 pounds, thus $38.00 x 26/20 equals $49.40, and under Rule 8 (b) 
the charge for a car of 26,000 pounds is $49.50. 


RULE 6—RATES IN CENTS PER CAR 


(a) Where rate is stated in cents per car regardless of weight, find 
the equivalent in dollars, or dollars and cents in Column A, as express- 
ing dollars or fractions of a dollar, or dollars and cents, and 
apply the rate shown opposite thereto in Column: B. 

Example: (May be shown in accordance with increases authorized by 
the Commission.) 

(b) Where rate is stated in cents per car of a specified weight and 
it is provided that excess weight will be charged for in proportion, 
first. determine the increase per car charge by the method shown in 
Rule 6 (a), and then determine the charge on the actual weight by the 
following method: 

If an increased rate of $64.50 applies per car of 20,000 pounds, the 
charge for a car of 26,000 pounds will be 26,000/20,000 of the rate for 
20,000 pounds, thus $64.50 x 26/20 equals $83.85, and under Rule 8 (b) 
the charge for a car of 26,000 pounds is $84.00. 


RULE 7—RULE FOR ARRIVING AT RATES HIGHER THAN 
SHOWN IN RATE TABLE 


Where rates are higher than found in Column A, such rates will be 
increased the per cent shown in connection with the rate table applica- 
ble, observing Rules 1 to 6, inclusive, and Rule 8 in obtaining the increased 
rates. 

RULE 8—RULES FOR DISPOSITION OF FRACTIONS 

In computing or applying all increased rates as provided for herein, 
fractions will be disposed of as follows: 

(a) Where rates are stated in amounts per 100 pounds or any other 
unit, except as provided in the succeeding paragraph, fractions of less 
than 4% of a cent will be omitted. Fractions of 1% of a cent or greater. 
but less than 3% of a cent will be stated as ™% cent. Fractions of % 
of a cent or greater will be increased to the next wholé cent. 

(b) Where rates are stated in dollars per carload, including articles 
moving on their own wheels, when not stated in amounts per 100 pcunds 
or per ton, amounts of less than 25 cents will be dropped; thus, $25.24 
will be stated as $25. Amounts of 25 cents or more, but less than 75 
cents will be stated as 50 cents; thus, $25.65 will be stated as $25.50. 
Amounts of 75 cents or more, but less than $1 will be raised to the next 
even dollar. 

(Page 4 and subsequent pages) 


TABLE OF RATES 





Subject to application of rates and to rules, pages .... and .... 
anemtty 
Over But not over 


When rates are higher than found in Column A, 
increased as per Rule 7. 

(Add lists of tariffs by I. C. C. numbers to which this is a special 
supplement, followed by the special supplement numbers. and the numbers 
of supplements subject to the special supplement. Other Commissions’ and 
and carriers’ serial numbers may be shown.) 


such rates will .be 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has ordered the 
railroads to put their tariffs in shape for applying the new 
percentage increases without too much confusion. General 
Order No. 28 of the director general of railroads, directed 
carriers under federal control to increase fares and rates 
on passenger and freight traffic, effective June 10 and June 
25, 1918, respectively, and responsive to requests, therefore, 
the commission on May 27, 1918, issued special permissions 
authorizing carriers to file special supplements establishing 
the increases without observing the requirements of cer- 
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tain of its published rules. There are at present a con- 
siderable number of tariffs of various carriers that have not 
been reissued, and it is difficult, if not in some instances 
impossible, to make changes in the tariffs so long as such 
special supplements are continued in force. 

Therefore, all carriers throughout the United States hav- 
ing in effect tariffs amended by such special supplements, 
were directed to forthwith reissue said tariffs, filing copies 
of the new tariffs cancelling them effective not later than 
September 1, 1920, without change in rates, rules or regu- 
lations. 

Because the general increases in freight and passenger 
rates cannot be published and made effective in the manner 
authorized without producing in some instances rates, fares 
or charges that yield greater compensation in the aggregate 
for a shorter than for a longer distance, in contravention 
of the fourth section, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued an order authorizing the carriers to increase the 
rates by the percentages stated in its order in Ex Parte 74 
without observing the provisions of the fourth section, un- 
til November 1, 1920. 


Passenger Service Tickets 


Proposals for the disposition of passenger service tickets 
in connection with the increases in fares which are to go 
into effect on August 26, when purchased before the ef- 
fective date of the advance, have been submitted to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by the Association of Rail- 
way Executives as follows: 

One-way tickets sold prior to August 26, 1920, held by 
passengers en route August 26, 1920, will be honored to 
destination without additional charge. 

Partially used round trip or tourist tickets sold prior to 
August 26, 1920, will be honored to destination in accord- 
ance with tariff under which sold. 

Passengers actually en route at midnight August 25, 1920, 
will be carried to destination of sleeping or parlor car ticket 
without additional charge. Surcharge will apply in con- 
nection with all one-way and round trip tickets of every kind 
where sleeping or parlor car space is purchased for use on 
or after August 26, 1920. 

Outstanding sleeping or parlor car tickets covering space 
to be used on or after August 26, 1920, will be honored only 
upon payment of the surcharge. . 

Commutation or other multiple forms of tickets sold prior 
to August 1, 1920, will be honored within their limits. 

Commutation and other multiple forms of tickets bear- 
ing calendar month limit or limit not exceeding 35 days from 
date of sale, sold on or after August 1, 1920, and prior to 
August 26, 1920, will be honored within their limits. 

Commutation or other multiple forms of tickets bearing 
longer limits than the calendar month or exceeding 35. days 
from date of sale, sold on or after August 1, 1920, and prior 
to August 26, 1920, will not be honored on or after August 
26, 1920, but such tickets, if wholly unused, will be re- 
deemed at fare paid, and if partially used will be redeemed 
at proportionate fare. 

Tickets of any class sold prior to August 1, 1920, must 
not be dated ahead for use on or after August 26, 1920, un- 
less the increased fares are collected; surcharge must also be 
collected where sleeping or parlor car space is used. 

Milk and cream tickets purchased prior to August 26, 
1920, will not be honored on or after that date, but will be 
redeemed at face value on presentation to general passenger 
department. 

The commission on August 9 also issued another special 
permission order authorizing the carriers to file master tariffs 
and special supplements to passenger tariffs to provide for 
the changes in fares, and charges, excess baggage rates and 
milk and cream rates approved by the commission in the 
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general rate case. The master tariff and special supple- 
ments are to be issued substantially in the manner and form 
prescribed by the commission in an exhibit attached to the 
order, which provides for a table of rates similar to that to 
be used for freight tariffs. The master tariff will refer by 
number to all existing tariffs to which the increases are to 
be applied and is to be posted at each station at which a 
tariff referred to is posted. ‘The commission also issued a 
special permission order applying the percentages of in- 
creases which are to be applied on freight traffic in the dif- 
ferent territories to the reconsignment charges authorized in 
its order issued on July 3 authorizing new reconsignment 
rules. 


Additional Loans Recommended 
for Equipment and Facilities 


WasuincotTon, D. C. 

HE AssOcIATION of Railway Executives, which on June 
T 26 submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission 

the preliminary report of its special committee making 
recommendations requested by the commission as to the ap- 
plications of various carriers for loans from the $300,000,- 
000 loan fund provided by the transportation act, has now 
submitted a revised report including recommendations for 
loans to additional carriers and in some instances for in- 
creased loans to the same roads. The total amount of rec- 
ommended loans for additions and betterments to existing 
equipment is increased from $7,062,053 to $8,317,943, by 
the addition of the following: Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
$385,940; additional amount for Chicago Great Western, 
$270,000; Gulf, Mobile & Northern, $256,050; Maine Cen- 
tral, $65,900; Norfolk Southern, $78,000; Wabash, $200,- 
000. 

It is stated that the expenditure of the total of these 
recommended loans, namely, $8,317,943, will restore to ef- 
ficient service 14,768 cars and locomotives. 

Under the head of additions and betterments which will 
definitely and specifically promote the movement of cars, 
the following new recommendations have been made, which 
increased the total from $35,050,289 to $78,349,289: 


FEE I «sb wvete ates avs 0-0. Cerra baad eee acti eiahiatttes Ceri 2 
Terminal facilities, extensicns to existing side tracks, turn ee 
table. : 
ee ee ee Oe ee ee eee 5,000,000 
Additional main tracks, yard tracks, sidings, interlockers, Si 
telephone train despatching, shop machinery, bridges, 
trestles, culverts, heavier rail. 
Pe ee eR ee ee re ae 2,188,564 


Retaining walls and rip rapping, renewal of bridges, auto- 
matic signals, extension to sidings, interlockers, improved 
water supply, engine house and yard facilities. 

COONS Ge LORY EOIN 26. 5.55: inne’ 5,60'pa.s CHENG Wadiars ome AROSE 502,060 
’ 


Shop machinery, improvements to trestles. 


Ce es ope eet eins Wb eccuuibewian sa dvacuwaneaemwe 1,100,0 
Vode and car shop. ae 
Chicsee: Mitwausee © St. Path sais oicccpaicauseenserances out 4,940,000 
Ballast, rail, bridges, yard tracks, and sidings, fuel stations, ate 
water stations, shop buildings, shop machinery and tools, 
track elevation. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Facific....... ...cccccccccccscccccce §,000,0 
Additional yard tracks and sidings, shop machinery and ——— 
tools, ballast, bank widening rails, bridges. 
Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre Haute............ccccccccces 200,000 
Bridges, rails, ties, ballast. 
eee I  UETOTON s 565:0 sce cst. caine aeneeaseneeueweed . 72,000 
Ballasting. 
ebenntional me Goteat NOTHOR . .6 56 660s conden ccd sosaeeermes 
For 90-Ib. rail. =— 
Ee ee a eee eer ee ee oe er 165,660 


Tools, shop extension, tie plates, yard and passing tracks, 
heavier rail. 
Leuiewiie te -Jeterben. BAGG s os tie0is cca seiicnndsnnwaSeseus 162,574 
Additional yard tracks, coaling station, water station, ash 
pit, heavier rail and bin. 
beer ee er 533,132 
Heavier rails, ballast, shops, shop machinery and renewal 
of bridges. 
INT. DIS 6 aie ss $h5.s 4 i aeas soeaeeadey hats dednawesaaeee 
Rails, bridges, trestles, additional yard tracks, signals and 
interlockers, telegraph and telephone lines, fuel and water 
stations, shop buildings, engine houses, shop machinery, 
tools, wharves, and docks. 


2,843,179 
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so 5 ic scennulibewasdediecsacuseteeets 
allocated as follows: 
New York Central (including Beston & 
PRG) TONE 6 6c cece rsascccccscecées $5,500,000 
Engine terminals and facilities, freight 
yards and yard facilities, sidings 
and extensions, interlockers, shop 
machinery, and miscellaneous better- 
ments. 
CE a io ce anrehccwedbedeuneene 
Passing tracks, repair tracks, storage 
tracks, yard tracks, and engine ter- 
minals. 
NE ig 6g bakin padheuienetark Mipaath 
Bridges, rebuilding swinging bridge at 
Fort Ticonderoga. 
eS” =e ee ee 
Round house, tools, yard tracks and 
passing tracks 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.. 
Double tracking, passing and storage 
tracks, shop tools, machinery and 
signals. 
Zanesville & Western RR... 2. cccrvccccccece 
Engine terminal and yard tracks. 
Kanawha & Michigan Ry..cccccccccccesvece 
Passing sidings and cutoff. 
<8” Ss i 0 OC aaa 7 
Passing tracks, interlockers, shop ma- 
chinety and tools, engine house 
stalls. 
Toledo & Ohio Central RR... ..ccccccccscses 
Yard tracks, passing tracks, yard 
facilities, shcp tools and machinery. 
Cincinnati Northern 
Passing tracks, interlockers, tools. 

Pennsylvania ohne 6,780,125 
Grain elevator, engine house facilities, yard tracks, shops. Re 
Seaboard Air Line i 750,000 

Ballasting, trestles, rail renewals, dredging, shop machin- 
ery facilities, water facilities, passing and yard tracks. 
Tampa Northern 
leavier rails and additional tracks. 
Wabash 


Strengthening of Bridges for heavier power. 


12,101,928 


613,221 


61,198 


526,400 


4,560,101 


60,100 
231,204 
242,700 


214,454 


57,000 
191,225 


Under the head of freight and switching locomotives, ad- 
ditional recommendations have been made, which increase 
the total from $26,868,629 to $29,054,323, as follows: 


Wore Seatth & Weeher tic os ocicvcccssccccves $75,000 
International & Great Northern..........-. 312,500 

SE SS a ere rr ek 209,200 ; 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas......-.-eeeceees 1,050,000 (estimated) 
oo ¢ Oe 97,250 

WEEE Sbwec cedvceracesrestetsnedendeese 162,500 


The total of the proposed loans as revised will enable the 
carriers to add 636 freight locomotives and 277 switching 
locomotives having a total value of $58,108,646. 

The total for the purchase of refrigerator and other needed 
freight train cars was increased from $52,260,537 to $52,- 
839,493 by additional recommendations as follows: _ Inter- 
national & Great Northern, $750,000; Maine Central $58,- 
030. The recommendation for the Southern Pacific was 
reduced from $6,331,774 to $6,102,500. The total of these 
proposed loans as revised will enable the carriers to add 
46,027 freight train cars at an approximate value of $146,- 
646,510. 

As recommended by the committee in previous reports, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has set aside tem- 
porarily a reserve of $50,000,000 for the purpose of assisting 
carriers in meeting maturities, when necessary to protect the 
solvency of companies. The committee reaffirms its previous 
position on this subject, but if any carrier is unable to meet 
its maturities, and has made without success every proper 
effort to secure an extension or refunding without assistance, 
the committee is prepared to recommend to the commission 
a loan not exceeding one-fourth of the total of the amount 
of the maturing obligation. 

Provided the remainder of the maturing obligations of the 
following companies are effectively financed, it recommends 
the following loans to enable the following companies to meet 
their maturing obligations: 


Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic..............cccceee $200,000 
3uffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh...........ceeccccees 496,750 
Ch: COND Gr CAND is sie 00s 60dnscececcwcenee 2,000,000 
ie at Gen eh ea had ber eRe KEKE SEEN ESOCU Nees 5,879,125 
I a dec sg gl eh as lesa Samaras Degman 5,000,000 
BE REE ER LE eee Sey ee) 10,000,000 
i i or is ae Waa Cp Bee eos A NORE Re 1,454,000 
ee ion 6.5.6 thee eeE ba Hehe NEN We eEs 2,921,000 
I (EE cid ces ates cnneeeer anne seh eeniaceere 100.000 
Tease Masten Terminal ....cccccccisccsceevvccess 750,000 
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The committee also submitted a recapitulation as follows: 


1. Sum allocated by commission for loans to aid 
in acquisition of freight and switching loco- 
eee ey eee eee TET CT TTT eee $50,000,000 
2. Less loans recommended for above purpose by 
committee’s report, dated July 28, 1920..... 29,054,323 
3. Balance unappropriated July 28, 1920, should 
commission act favorably on above reccm- 





On ELS EEE IEE ae $20,945,677 
4. Sum allocated by commission for loans to aid 

in acquisition of refrigerator and other freight 

CO GON seeker riieree 6554 cacbbereens esse $75,000,000 
5. Less loans recommended for above purpose by 

committee’s report dated July 28, 1920...... 52,839,493 
6. Balance unappropriated July 28, 1920, should 

commission act favorably on above recom- 

SINE . 50 u 4, derctiladaaeaebee ns naa 22,160,507 


7. Sum allocated by commission for loans for ad- 
ditions and betterments to promote movement 
Oe MIE ca cencesaearebieteunaen teanwek ene s $73,000,000 
8. Less ioans recommended for above purpose by 
committee’s report dated July 28, 1920...... 78,349,389 





9. Debit balance July 28, 1920, should commission 
act favorably on above recommendations. ... 
10. Sum allocated by commission for loans to aid 


carriers in meeting maturing obligations.... $50,000,000 
11. Less loans made and recommended for above 

purpose (including Boston & Maine 

OEE | Fa leet re ciaansccet walines cuore 33,800,875 








12. Balance unapprepriated July 28, 1920, should 
commissicn act faverably on above recom- 


GE. nie Sawdcs concieecescneonees 16,199,125 


The original recommendations of the committee were pub- 
lished in the Railway Age of July 2 on page 31. The com- 
mission has already acted on a number of the applications. 
On August 11 it announced that it approved a loan to the 
Delaware & Hudson of $1,125,600. This item was included 
in the previous recommendation of the committee and is for 
the elimination of a tunnel and the development of two yards. 

The Treasury Department has issued detailed regula- 
tions to be observed by carriers applying to the Secretary 
of the Treasury for loans approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under authority of Section 210 of the 
transportation act and also for advances on account of their 
guaranty under authority of. Section 209. 


Extra Large Condulets 


O MEET THE DEMAND for a condulet having an unusu- 
T ally long cover opening and large wiring chamber, the 
Crouse-Hinds Company, Syracuse, N. Y., has designed 
a new series known as the Mogul condulets. These are de- 
signed to avoid kinking heavy wires or cables when pulling 
in or feeding through a conduit system, and to afford ample 
space for making splices or taps. Though liberal in their 
proportions they do not materially affect the general outline 
of the conduit system. Their hubs have integral bushings 
and tapered threads. Fastening screw holes are located 
at the ends of the cover openings. 

Mogul condulets are made in eight types, each type in 
eight conduit sizes ranging from one to four inches. There 
are four sizes of composition and cast iron covers, each size 
being common to two sizes of condulet bodies. The com- 
position covers are made with from one to nine wire holes, 
or blank covers are furnished which can be drilled by the 
user as required. The cast iron covers are made in two 
types; with gasket, or without gasket. The gasket is made 
of round rubber, cemented into a groove in the cover. The 
cover fastening screws are furnished with and secured to the 
cover. 


With a view to the electrification of the Chemin de Fer du 
Midi, preliminary work is being done, says Commerce Reports, 
on the harnessing of the waterfalls in the Valley of Ossau. In 
order to obtain the maximum water power, a system of three 
falls is planned. The cost of the work is estimated at 100,000,000 
francs, and the project will be completed within five years. 
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The International Railway General Foremen’s Association 
will hold its seventeenth annual convention at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, September 7-8-9-10, 1920. 


C. D. Young, general supervisor of stores of the Pennsyl- 
vania, has been appointed representative for the American 


Society of Testing Materials on Engineering Council, suc- 


ceeding Albert Ladd Colby. 


Sugar to the amount of about 300 tons—value about $120,- 
000—was sunk in the East River, New York City, on August 
10, when a float belonging to the Eastern District Terminal 
Company, carrying 13 cars, went down near the pier of the 
National Sugar Refining Company. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has ordered Class I 
railroads to file with it quarterly reports giving particulars 
of the number of employees of various classes in the service 
at specified times, of the service rendered by such classes of 
employees and of the compensation paid for that service. 


Aero Limited, proprietor of the “First Aerial Passenger 
Route in America,” reports that for the month of July it 
carried 700 passengers. Rates for passage are: New York 
to Boston, $150; New York to Albany, $100; New York to 
Newport, $85 (for commuters, $45), and to other places in 
proportion. A ride of half an hour over Manhattan and 
New York Bay costs $25. 


A national conference on engineering employment 
sponsored by the American Association of Engineers will be 
held in Chicago on November 12, for the discussion of indus- 
trial relations problems affecting employes and engineers. 
Employment managers of large industries, employers of tech- 
nical men and the free employment bureaus will be invited to 
send representatives to this conference. 


The Canadian Pacific ocean service to China and Japan, Manila 
and Singapore is to be enlarged by the addition of the S.S. Mat- 
tawa, formerly in the Atlantic trade. This makes a total of six 
steamships in oriental service, aggregating 60,000 tons gross, with 
approximately three sailings a month. A feature of this service 
is the issuance of through bills of lading from shipping points to 
ultimate destination, thereby eliminating the usual trouble of 
arranging these at the seaport. 


Alba B. Johnson, president of the Railway Business Asso- 
ciation, has sent to Chairman Clark of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a telegram heartily congratulating the 
commissioners on their promptness and vigor in deciding the 
rate advance case. The commission is congratulated on faith- 
fully carrying out the purpose of Congress to rehabilitate 
railroad credit and on its wisdom in fixing the basis of income 
at six per cent rather than five and one-half. 


Near Englewood (Chicago) on the evening of August 9, 
a lone negro bandit attempted to hold up the dining car 
steward on Pennsylvania train No. 19, west bound. It was 
shortly after the train pulled out of the station. The negro 
boarded the diner as the train left Englewood and confronted 
the steward as he was transferring money to a cash box. 
The steward was seriously wounded in struggling with the 
negro, who escaped without securing any money. 


Road building projects to the number of 2,985 involving a 
total of 29,319 miles of road had been approved by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture up to June 30, according to a statement 
issued by the Bureau of Public Roads. The preliminary esti- 
mate of the cost of these projects is approximately $384,900,- 
000, of which approximately $163,841,000 will be provided by 
the Federal goverriment. On the same date, 2,116 projects, 
representing approximately 15,944 miles, had either been com- 


pleted or were under construction. The estimated cost of 
these roads is $200,000,000. In all, Federal funds to the 
amount of $266,750,000 have been apportioned among 48 
states to assist in good roads construction on an approxi- 
mately 50-50 basis. 


John Grunau, president of the Chicago Yardmen’s Asso- 
ciation, who, with H. E. Reading, chairman of the United 
Enginemen’s Association, and 39 others, leaders of the so- 
called “outlaw” strikers, were indicted by the Federal Grand 
Jury last week at Chicago, have been in Washington trying 
to get support from the government in their efforts to secure 
reinstatement without loss of seniority rights. They called 
at the White House, but were unable to see the President’s 
secretary, who was out of the city. They were referred to 
the Department of Labor and then to the United States 
Board of Mediation and Conciliation. Members of this board 
were not present and the delegation was informed by the 
secretary that it would be necessary to file a formal applica- 
tion asking for consideration of their claims. W. L. Me- 
Menimen, assistant president of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, notified the board that the trainmen’s organ- 
jzation was in no way a party to the appeal. 


— 
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Illinois Central Seeks Constructive Criticism 


Sixty-five thousand shippers who use the Illinois Central are 
being asked by President Charles H. Markham to make con- 
structive criticisms of the road’s service and facilities. After 
frank!y admitting that, owing to the war, its service has not been 
perfect, President Markham, in his circular, says: 

“We believe that the obstacles in the way of the expansion 
from this time on have sufficiently cleared to justify the state- 
ment that the Illinois Central system, in the course of a com- 
paratively short time, will have its facilities restored and en- 
larged to such an extent that it will be able to render you service 
100 per cent efficient.” 

The letter urges patrons to attempt to solve their difficulties by 
making complaints direct to the president, instead of to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, asking the commission for a remedy 
only as a last resort. 


Rate Clerks Wanted at Washington 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces 
that the recently authorized general increase in freight and 
passenger rates will require the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to add scores of freight and passenger rate clerks to 
its present force; and examinations will be held throughout 
the country on September 22 and October 20 for tariff exam- 
iners. The usual entrance salary is $1,620 a year, besides 
which appointees whose services are satisfactory will be 
allowed the increase of $20 a month granted by Congress. 

The Civil Service Commission also says that, while the 
civilian force of the Government is steadily diminishing, there 
is a constant shortage in various departments of eligibles 
who are trained in both stenography and typewriting. About 
300 stenographers are needed at once. The entrance salary 
offered is $1,200 a year, besides which appointees whose serv- 
ices prove satisfactory are promptly given the increase of 
$20 a month granted by Congress. 


New York Commission Proposes Automatic Stops 


The New York State Public Service Commission, Second 
District, announces that, being impressed with the immediate 
necessity for additional protection for trains, it has requested 
the New York Central to make an experimental installation 
of some automatic device, the purpose of which shall be to 
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safeguard the trains when they are not so controlled as to 
prevent collisions and certains classes of derailments. 

In order that the best available device may be promptly 
selected for trial and the installation thereof on a section of 
the railroad made as speedily as possible, a joint committee 
has been appointed to make recommendations to the Commis- 
sion. This committee will be composed of George R. Van 
Namee, commissioner; Charles R. Vanneman, chief, and 
James J. Gill, inspector of equipment, Division of Steam Rail- 
roads; and the following from the railroad; W. H. Elliott. 
signal engineer exterior zone; H. S. Balliet, signal engineer 
electric zone, and T. L. Burton, consulting expert on air 
brakes. 


Fairfax Harrison on the Rate Increase 


Fairfax Harrison, president of the Southern Railway, in 
commenting on the rate advance, made the following state- 
ment: 

“The tremendous increase of railroad rates authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission seems to complete the 
circle of Government management of the railroad industry. 
It was necessary to carry the scale of expenses set up by 
the railroad administration but it must cause grave concern 
as to its economic consequences. It now remains for private 
management to resume the practice of competitive efficiency 
and self-reliant initiative which distinguished the American 
railroads during so many years and to justify the preference 
of the American people for that form of administration by 
making possible not only the success of individual companies 
and the prosperity of their loyal employees but a constant 
and progressive reduction of rates accomplished by an en- 
largement of service to the public such as may be traced 
through the old fashion railroad statistics. No one can expect 
this to be accomplished over night, considering the practical 
conditions, but a start can be made at once... .” 


Telegraph & Telephone Division—A. R. A. 


J. E. Fairbanks, general secretary, announces the annual 
meeting of the Telegraph & Telephone Division of the 
American Railroad Association to be held at the Fort Garry 
Hotel, Winnipeg, Manitoba, on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, September 22, 23 and 24. The first business will be 
the consideration of the report of a special committee on 
future activities, of which G. A. Cellar (Pennsylvania), is 
chairman. Other reports are those of the committees on: 
Construction & Maintenance—outside plant; Construction & 
Maintenance of Pole Lines; Wire Crossings; Underground 
Construction; Transpositions; Construction & Maintenance— 
inside plant; Protection Against Electrolysis; Protection 
Against Lightning and Foreign Currents; Telegraph and 
Telephone Developments; Message Traffic; Inductive Inter- 
ference. 

The committee on nominations submits the following 
names: for chairman, H. Hulatt (G. T. R.); for first vice- 
chairman, W. H. Hall (M. K. & T.); for second vice-chair- 
man, E. L. King (S. P.). 

The notice is accompanied by copies of the reports which 
are to be presented, and J. F. Caskey, chairman of the di- 
vision, requests members to send their comments and criti- 
cisms, in writing, to the chairmen of the proper committees 
at least three weeks before the meeting. 


Prizes to Station Agents 


The correspondent, referred to in the editorial columns, 
who proposes premiums for efficiency in moving freight cars, 
is not a representative of the Southern Pacific, and he does 
not live in the South, but the point that he makes is rein- 
forced, in concrete form, by an item in the Southern Pacific 
Bulletin (Houston, Texas), for August, just received, which 
gives the names of eleven agents of that road in Texas and 
Louisiana to whom the company has just sent gratuities of 
$25 each. These agents are: J. O. Jones, Bremond; N. 
Hicks, Goliad; O. R. Estes, Humble; O. C. Martin, Kaufman; 
C. McGarr, Lacoste; L. A. Veazey, Lake Charles; A. J. Mc- 
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Intire, Midland; C. O. Barnes, New Iberia; O. L. Erwin, 
Paige; W. W. Read, San Antonio; A. Boone, Fabens, The 
prizes were awarded by a committee composed of F. M. 
Lucore, superintendent of transportation, chairman; M. H. 
Bonner, chief special agent; H. M. Moors, freight. claim 
agent; C. G. Webb, freight claim agent; F. H. Bednark, as- 
sistant superintendent; H. J. Micksch, superintendent. 

From the letter sent with the prizes it appears that the 
award is based on records in carloading efficiency. The 
committee “aims to bring to the forefront the work of those 
in station service who perform their daily duties with ear- 
nestness, enthusiasm and good judgment.” 

Continuing, the letter says: “Each member of the com- 
mittee hopes you will derive as much pleasure in accepting 
this money as the committee derives in sending it. * * 
The management always appreciates good work on the part 
of employees and entertains a most cordial regard for those 
who perform their duty in a high-grade way, no matter what 
particular position they chance to occupy. * * * The 
award system bids fair to expand in a way which will bring 
agency work into new prominence and afford employees new 
incentive for exhibiting the skill they unquestionably possess. 
You are to be complimented on the good showing you have 
made at the inception of the plan. 

“It is planned, also, to make an award to the agent who 
operates his station in the most approved way, taking the 
system as a whole.” 


Hearing on Express Contract 


Testimony was heard on August 6 by Examiner Barclay of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on the proposed form of 
contract between the railroads and the American Railway Express 
Company, which provides for a new method of dividing the 
expenses and earnings, and which was submitted to the commis- 
sion for its approval, inasmuch as it deals with the railroads by 
groups and also because there is some thought that this plan of 
contract would come within the pooling provision of the trans- 
portation act. Representatives of the Association of Railway 
Executives urged approval of the proposed form of contract on 
the ground that it offers the only practicable solution at the 
present time and that it would be very dangerous to complicate 
the present serious transportation situation by allowing any pos- 
sibility that there should not be an organized agency for handling 
the express business after September 1, when the present con- 
tracts expire. C. R. Gray, president of the Union Pacific, was 
the principal witness for the Association of Railway Executives, 
of whose members 94 have approved the contract, 14 have disap- 
proved it and six have reserved their vote. Alfred P. Thom, 
counsel for the association, said that many roads did not con- 
sider the contract the best business arrangement that could be 
made, but believe that it should be tried for a time. 

Representatives of the Chicago & Alton, the Central of New 
Jersey, the Erie and the Wabash appeared to object to certain 
forms of the contract. S. G. Lutz, vice-president of the Alton, 
said that the contract is so inequitable that it cannot be satisfac- 
tory in the long run either to the railroads, the express compan) 
or to the public, and that the former percentage form of contract 
was a much better arrangement. Mr. Thom asked what the 
Alton would do for express service after September 1, to which 
Mr. Lutz replied that he had received no notice from the express 
company that it would quit doing business on that date and he 
thought there would be no difficulty in arranging a temporary 
contract. W. H. Williams, chairman of the Wabash, also 
pointed out objections to the contract which he thought wer 
serious. He would be satisfied if assured that the control of th 
express company were to remain where it now is, but in other 
hands the contract might be made to work out most unfairly. 

Mr. Williams had filed a petition with the commission contend- 
ing that the commission has jurisidiction to examine the contract 
as one of the terms and conditions of any order approving th 
consolidation of the express company and to require inclusion of 
things which will insure ample protection to the parties. Th¢ 
objection of the Wabash to the contract is that in effect the rail- 
roads were required to guarantee the express company against 
loss, while yet they would have no control or voice in the man- 
agement. He alsc made the point that the contract would per- 


mit the express company to earn more than the amounts assured 
to railroads by the law. 
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3rigadier General W. D. Conner has been appointed chief of 
the inland and coastwise waterways service and chief of transpor- 
tation of the War Department, succeeding Brigadier General 
F. T. Hines, resigned. 


The American Railway Express Company, which has an appli- 
cation pending before the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
increases in express rates amounting to about $72,000,000 a year, 
is expected to file shortly a supplemental application to cover the 
$30,000,000 wage award of the Railroad Labor Board. 


Illinois Roads Apply for Higher Passenger Rates 


Railroads operating in lllinois, represented by R. B. Scott, gen- 
eral counsel of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and R. B. 
Fletcher, general counsel of the Illinois Central, appeared before 
the Illinois Public Utilities Commission on August 9, in an effort 
to nullify the two cents a mile legal passenger rates in that state 
and substitute therefor the three cents per mile rate in effect 
by the roads while under federal control. The contention of the 


roads is that the rates were raised while the roads were under © 


federal control and that the Illinois state law fixing the legal 
intrastate rate at two cents a mile was thereby nullified and that 
the three cent rate should now be the basis upon which the com- 
mission should grant further increases. 

The commission has held that the recent passing of the roads 
from federal to private control returns the state two cent law 
into power and that the commission lacks authority to nullify 
the state statute which specifically fixes the legal rate per mile. 
Should the commission now rule that the two cent rate is still 
in effect the roads operating in Illinois will be forced to appeal 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission on the grounds that the 
state rate is discriminatory. 


Effect of Rates on Prices 


Just what the increased freight rates which will soon go 
into effect mean to the average consumer in the way of con- 
tributing to the cost of necessary articles of clothing and 
standard food products is shown in some interesting illustra- 
tions made by the freight traffic department of the Southern 
Railway System. 

‘The rate on shoes from Boston to Atlanta is now $1.64 
per 100 pounds, making the transportation charge on a pair 
of shoes, which with its share of the packing weighs three 
pounds, approximately five cents. The new rate will be 
$2.18% per 100 pounds, making the transportation charge for 
the same pair of shoes approximately 6% cents. 

Shirts are shipped from New York to New Orleans by 
freight for $1.54 per 100 pounds, making the transportation 
charge on a five-ounce shirt about half a cent. The new rate 
will be $2.05%4 per hundred pounds, making the charge on 
the same five-ounce shirt about two-thirds of one cent. The 
old $1.50 shirt is selling for $3 and up. 

Clothing manufactured in Chicago can now be shipped to 
Jacksonville for $1.83 per hundred pounds, or less than 11 
cents for a suit which with its share of the packing weighs 
six pounds. The new rate will be $2.38%4 per hundred pounds, 
or about 14 cents on the six-pound ready-made which for- 
merly was offered for $30 but now cannot be taken home 
ior less than $60. 

Coming to articles of food, the rate on fresh beef from 
Chicago to Birmingham is now 82 cents per hundred pounds, 
less than one cent per pound. The new rate will be 1.06% 
per hundred pounds, or slightly more than a cent per pound. 
Seef that formerly sold for 20 cents per pound has been 
bringing 35 cents. 

Sugar can now be shipped from New Orleans to Greens- 

oro, N. C., for 55 cents per 100 pounds, or just about half a 
cent per pound: The new rate will be 69 cents per hundred 
pounds, still less than three-fourths of a cent per pound. 

hese illustrations, which are of articles and commodities 
taken at random, may be considered as fairly representative 
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of the addition to the transportation cost of articles used in 
the South which will result from the increase in rates. Simi- 
lar illustrations could be made on almost every article used 
in the household, except coal, which, being shipped and sold 
by the ton, will show a relatively higher transportation cost 
in proportion to its value. 


Railroads Asked to Aid in 
Re-Establishing Lake Traffic 


Following assurances of Chairman Clark, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, at a hearing in Washington, August 9, 
that the proposal to readjust rail rates between the seaboard and 
upper lake ports so as to make lake transportation of grain again 
profitable, was receiving consideration by the commission, Gov- 
ernor W. L. Harding, of Iowa, and J. R. Howard, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, requested Daniel Wil- 
lard, of the Association of Railway Executives, to ask the lines 
affected to voluntarily agree to the proposed rate readjustment. 

“Boats capable of carrying the equivalent of 75,000 carloads of 
grain per trip would be immediately available if these rates were 
properly adjusted,” said Governor Harding. “There is no justifi- 
catior for a rate of 10 cents per bushel between Buffalo and New 
York wher the rate for the entire haul from Chicago to New 
York is only 13.8 cents. The rate for the western end of the 
trip should be raised and that for the eastern end lowered. The 
rail service between Chicago and Buffalo represents 60 per cent 
of the rail service between Chicago and New York. If this 60 
rail service between Chicago and Buffalo represents 60 per cent 
ment could be saved by utilization of the lakes and diverted to 
other districts and commodities it would soon bring about a very 
notable improvement in the entire transportation situation. Cars 
should shuttle back and forth between the grain fields and the 
lake elevators at the western end of the line and in the same 
way between Buffalo and the seaboard, thus avoiding the long 
hauls and empty return trips now necessitated.” 


Coal Production 


The strike in the Middle West caused the production of 
soft coal during the last week of July to drop below the 1919 
level for the first time this year, according to the weekly 
bulletin of the Geological Survey. The total output, includ- 
ing lignite and coal coked at the mine, is estimated at 9,357,- 
000 net tons, a decrease when compared with the latest pre- 
strike week, of 1,523,000 net tons. Telegraphic reports of 
coal loaded by the principal carriers indicate that production 
recovered but little on August 2, but that since then there has 
been steady improvement. Practically all mines in Indiana, 
for example, were back at work on Thursday, August 6. Pro- 
duction during the first 181 working days of the last four 
years has been as follows (in net tons): 


Tere 320,834,000 1919.......... 258,144,000 
| ae 339,019,000 1920........... 302,727,000 


Unlike the production of soft coal, that of anthracite in- 
creased during the week ended July 31. Shipments originated 
by the principal carriers (in part estimated) amounted to 
36,487 cars, the largest since mid-June. The total output, 
including mine fuel and local sales, is estimated at 1,874,000 
net tons. This was 104,000 tons greater than that of the 
preceding week, and 62,000 greater than during the corres- 
ponding week of 1919. The closing of mines because of 
labor disturbances reduced the demand for cars and was the 
primary cause for a decrease in the percentage of time lost 
on account of transportation disability. Over the country 
as a whole the transportation loss during the week of July 
24 was 29.6 per cent, as compared with 32.3 per cent during 
the preceding week. Examination of the reports from fields 
not affected by the strike, however, indicates no widespread 
improvement in car supply. In some districts a change for 
the better was indeed reported, but in others the losses grew 
even more acute than before. Improvement in the car sup- 
ply was reported from the Pittsburgh district, from sections 
A and C of central Pennsylvania, from the Cumberland-Pied- 
mont field, the high volatile fields of southern West Virginia, 
northeastern Kentucky and western Kentucky. In Indiana, 
Ohio, West Virginia Panhandle and Southeastern Kentucky, 
little change occurred. Among the districts to report a less 
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adequate car supply were Westmoreland, Section B of cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, Somerset, Fairmont, New River, Hazard 
and southwestern Virginia. 

The first week of operation of the amended lake order 
(Service Order No. 10) saw 775,318 tons of soft coal dumped 
at Lake Erie ports. This was 112,712 tons more than the 
dumpings of the preceding week, which had been the largest 
of the present season, but was still below those of the cor- 
responding period of 1918 and 1919. 

The cumulative shipments from the beginning of the year 
now stand at 6,814,074 net tons, as against 12,163,000 in 1918 
and 13,188,000 in 1919. The year 1920 is thus in round num- 
bers five and a third million tons behind 1918 and six and 
a third million behind 1919. 

Tidewater shipments during the week ended July 31 estab- 
lished what is believed to be a new record for coal handled 
over tidewater piers in a single week. The total dumpings 
at the four North Atlantic ports and Charleston, according 
to reports furnished the Geological Survey by courtesy of 
the American Railroad Association, were 27,641 cars. This 
exceeded the preceding week by 1,771 cars, and was 4,661 
cars greater than the weekly average for June, 1920, hitherto 
the maximum month, Statistics on the destination of coal 
dumped at tidewater during the week ended July 31 are at 
present available only for the port of Hampton Roads, A 
total of 604,000 net tons were handled by the three exchanges 
there, an increase of 51,000 tons over the preceding week. 
The increase was almost entirely in exports; there was a 
slight decrease in the quantity shipped to New England. The 
average movement to New England through Hampton Roads 
was 137,000 net tons per week during the five weeks ended 
July 31. Throughout this period Service Order No. 6 was 
in effect. Order No. 11, directing further measures of priority 
and preference for the New England movement, did not be- 
come effective until August 2. 

The rail movement of bituminous coal to New England 
continued to be very heavy during the last week of July. 
According to reports furnished the Geological Survey by the 
American Railroad Association, 6,368 cars were forwarded to 
New England destinations through the five Hudson River 
gateways of Harlem River, Maybrook, Albany, Rotterdam 
and Mechanicsville. With the exception of the preceding 
week, this was the largest movement of the year and one of 
the largest of record. It was 1,489 cars, or 30 per cent, 
greater than that of the corresponding week of 1919. 

An optimistic view of the soft coal situation is presented 
by J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of the National Coal As- 
sociation. Following a 10 days’ trip through the East, he 
said that the railroads, for the most part, have diligently 
taken hold of the intricate problem, and, as a result of in- 
creased car supply, operators of mines supplying the North- 
west and New England were able last week to ship a much 
greater tonnage of coal to those points than before, and that 
there is every expectation that the wants of the country will 
be fully met. 

“The Baltimore & Ohio, the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Nor- 
folk & Western, the Virginian and other large coal loading 
roads, are performing creditably,” said Mr. Morrow. “The 
Pennsylvania is still a little disappointing, but the executives 
of the road are making vigorous efforts to improve loading 
and shipment. 

“Movement to the lakes is not yet up to schedule, being 
on the 7th of August 10,745 cars behind the scheduled 4,000 
cars daily. Practically all of that shortage is due to the in- 
sufficient car supply on the Pennsylvania. The Wheeling & 
Lake Erie was also about 1,000 cars behind, due largely to 
congestion on the road. This is now being rapidly remedied. 

“The situation as to New England is distinctly encourag- 
ing. The wholesale coal men have organized a committee to 
work in conjunction with the operators and the railroads 
and coal is moving to tidewater ports fully up to the 1,250,000 
tons called for under the New England priority schedule. 
The New England railways were endeavoring to move their 
fuel supply all-rail, making it difficult for other New England 
consumers to obtain their tonnage through the New England 
gateways, but the railroads now have arranged for the move- 
ment of 382,000 tons of locomotive fuel by water. This one 
fact alone insures thé succéss of the New England. program.” 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The commission, which is required by section 25 of thie 
interstate commerce act to prescribe a form of through ex- 
port bill of lading for issuance by railroads in connection 
with water carriers whose vessels are registered under United 
States laws, has issued a notice to carriers and shippers say- 
ing that in response to its requests separate form of through 
export bills of lading have been submitted by lines in Official 
and Western classification territories and that Lincoln Green, 
as chairman of the executive committee of the Southern 
Freight Association, has submitted two forms in use by the 
Southern railway which are similar to that proposed by the 
lines in Official territory. The commission will adopt the 
form submitted by the western lines as the basis for further 
proceedings in its investigation. This is a modification of the 
form approved by the commission in its former report. A 
hearing will be held before Commissioner Woolley at Wash- 
ington on September 20. 


Mississippi Valley Notes 


The commission has made public a tentative report of its 
special examiner, R. V. Pitt, in the matter of the readjust- 
ment of rates in Mississippi Valley territory as required by 
the fourth section order entered by the commission in the 
Memphis-Southwestern investigation. The report is based 
on the final proposals of interested carriers and_ shippers 
made at a conference authorized by the commission held on 
June 28. The report was accompanied by a statement by 
Commissioner Daniels that the commission had authorized 
him to say that the rates in Mississippi Valley territory are 
required by the order to be readjusted on or before October 
1 and it is of the utmost importance that the revision be ac- 
complished by that date if possible. It is, therefore, impera- 
tive that the roads file rates which will not require suspen- 
sion, and although the proposed adjustment has not yet been 
approved by the commission, there would be a strong pre- 
sumption of its reasonableness. The parties interested are 
requested to give careful consideration to the report and 
furnish the commission by August 20 with their views on the 
matter, including a statement by the carriers as to whether 
they will establish the rates proposed. The report involves 
class rates between Ohio river crossings, St. Louis, Chicago 
and related roads, on one hand, and points in Mississippi Val- 
ley on the other hand, revised to conform to the provisions 
of the fourth section. The examiner’s report says that the 
rates should be readjusted to preserve as nearly as possible 
the present general level of those rates and the revenues 
derivable therefrom. For the purpose of this revision the 
present plan of making rates between points on and north 
of the Ohio river and Mississippi Valley territory with rela- 
tion to the rates to and from Cairo should be continued and 
after the revision is effected all rates are to be increased bs 
the percentages allowed by the commission in the general 
rate case, Ex Parte 74. 


State Commissions 


The New York State Public Service Commission, second dis- 
trict, will hold a hearing at Albany on August 17 to consider the 
application of the railroads for authority to make general ad- 
vances in freight and passenger rates. 


The Publicity Utility Commissioners of New Jersey will give 
a hearing on August 17 on the question of advancing passenger 
and freight rates in New Jersey to correspond with the advances 
which are to be made in interstate tariffs. The Board assumes 
that tariffs are being prepared showing increases corresponding 
to those which are to be made in interstate rates. 
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Locomotives 


Tue Green Bay & WesTERN has ordered from the American 
Locomotive Company 1 six-wheel switching locomotive. This 
iocomotive will have 19 by 26 in. cylinders and a total weight in 
working order of 128,000 Ib. 


Freight Cars 


THe COMMONWEALTH Epison CoMPANY, Chicago, is inquiring 
for 1,000 gondola cars of 70 tons capacity. 


Ture TENNESSEE CoaL & Iron RatLtroap Company is asking 
figures on 300 ore cars of 50 tons capacity. 


Tue West Vircinta Puce & Paper Company, New York, is 
inquiring for 20 coal cars of 70 tons capacity. 


Tue Piepmont & NortHERN has ordered 50 flat cars of 40 tons 
capacity from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


Tue CLINCHFIELD PorTLAND CEMENT ComPAny, Nazareth, Pa., 
is inquiring for 45 hepper cars of 55 tons capacity. 


THE ARGENTINE STATE Raitways have ordered 500 box cars of 
30 tons’ capacity from the Standard Steel Car Company. 


THe AMERICAN TrADING Company, 25 Broad street, New York, 
is in the market for 30 second-hand box cars of 80,000 Ib. capacity. 


THe DonNER STEEL CoMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y., has ordered 250 
hopper cars of 70 tons’ capacity from the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany. 


THe CotumBIA STEEL & SHAFTING CoMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has ordered 50 gondola cars of 50 tons capacity from the Pressed 
Steel Car Company. 


Tue ConsoLipATION CoaL Company, Fairmont, W. Va., has 
ordered 110 hopper cars of 55 tons capacity from the Pressed 
Steel Car Company. 


Tue New York SHIPBUILDING CorPoRATION, Camden, N. J., 
has ordered 35 flat-bottom gondolas of 50 tons capacity from the 
Pressed Steel Car Company. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EQuipMENT ComPAny, 1420 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is in the market for second-hand equipment, as 
follows: 50 flat cars, 75 gondola cars and 50 box cars. 


Tue Unitep Fruit Company is inquiring for 40 steel under- 
frame flat cars of 30 tons capacity and has given an order to 
the Pressed Steel Car Company for 929 steel superstructures for 
side dump cane cars. 


Tur NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louts, reported in the 
Railway Age of June 25 as ‘inquiring for 100 freight cars, has 
given an order to the Pressed Steel Car Company for 100 hopper 
cars of 55 tons capacity. 


THe Union Tank Car Company has placed orders for 3,900 
tank cars. This is in addition to the 5,500 previously ordered in 
the latter part of 1919 for delivery this year. The company ex- 
pects to have all these new cars delivered before January 1, 1921; 
this will make the company’s total ownership of cars about 30,000. 


Passenger Cars 


THe Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN is inquiring for 25 passenger 
cars, 


THe Great WESTERN OF BRAZIL is inquiring for 9 first-class 
passenger coaches. 


Tur PENNSYLVANIA EgutpMENT Company, 1420 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is in the market for three second-hand steel 
underframe electrically lighted observation end parlor cars. 


Tb TUVEUEUEEN DEON 


New offices have been opened by the American Rolling Mill 
Company, of Middletown, Ohio, in the Hibernia Bank build- 
ing, New Orleans, La., to cover the southern states, including 
Texas, excepting El Paso. The office will be in charge of 
C. C. Lynd, who has represented the American Rolling Mill 
Company at Atlanta, Ga., for several years past. 


James T. Lee has been added recently to the sales engi- 
neering staff of the Southwark Foundry and Machine Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Lee for several years past was 
vice-president in charge of sales of the Hanna Engineering 
Works, Chicago. It is the purpose of the Southwark Foun- 
dry and Machine Company to greatly broaden its field of 
activity by adding to its present complete line of hydraulic 
and power machinery a full line of pneumatic and hydro pneu- 
matic riveters and foundry molding machines. 


Exum M. Haas has been appointed manager of the railroad 
department of the H. K. Ferguson Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mr. Haas graduated from Purdue University in 1905. For 
eight years after completing his engineering course he was 
actively engaged in railroad maintenance and construction. 
From 1912 to 1917 he was western editor of the Electric Rail- 
way Journal, and the following three years was sales engi- 
neer for the Austin Company. Mr. Haas is a member of the 
committee on shops and terminals of the American Railway 
Engineering Association. 


The Metal & Thermit Corporation, New York, has made 
arrangements to secure life insurance for all its employees 
who have served the company for at least six months. The 
amount of protection is graded according to the length of 
service, ranging from $700 for six months’ service up to 
$3,000 for 20 years’ service. The company bears the entire 
expense of this insurance, which is in addition to any com- 
pensation to which its employees might be entitled under the 
present state compensation laws. The insurance will be paid 
in monthly payments during the first year after death. 


The Western Electric Company, through its board of di- 
rectors, has promulgated an order extending the vacation 
privilege to all departments, which will provide vacations 
with pay for 4,000 shop employees. Previously factory 
workers did not receive the same benefits as the members 
of the sales, clerical, technical and executive branches, and 
any vacations taken during the summer months were taken 
at their own expense. The order was issued as an expression 
of appreciation for faithful service. Vacations of one or two 
weeks with pay will be granted, depending on the length of 
service of the employee. 


M. E. Hamilton has become associated with the Automatic 
Straight Air Brake Company as field engineer, effective 
August 15. The company has started to build up its field 
organization to take care of the brake installations which it 
will soon be making. Mr. Hamilton entered railroad service 
on the C. K. & N. Railway (construction company of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific) in the fall of 1887 as fireman, 
at Goodland, Kans., and was promoted to extra engineer in 
the spring of 1889. Early in 1890 he entered the service of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe as a brakeman, and in 1891 
was promoted to conductor, at Galveston, Tex. After the 
Galveston storm in 1900 he left that road and went to Mexico 
where he ran an engine on the Mexican Central. In the fall 
of 1901 he returned to Galveston and worked for the Galves- 
ton, Houston & Henderson as engineer and roundhouse fore- 
man until 1903 when he went back to the Santa Fe as engi- 
neer. In 1906 he was made air brake instructor; in 1909 he 
was made general air brake instructor of the system with 
headquarters at Topeka, where he remained until 1911, when 
he became railroad representative for the Garlock Packing 
Company. He re-entered railroad service as general air brake 
inspector for the St. Louis-SanFrancisco in 1915 and in 1919 
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resigned to become a field inspector of the Bureau of Safety, 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Titan Steel Corporation Organized 


The Titan Steel Corporation has been organized with head- 
quarters at Newark, N. J. It has acquired the plant of the 
Hewitt Steel Corporation and will enlarge and re-equip the 
plant for maximum production, with an initial payroll of 1,500 
men. The plant in question was conducted during the war 
for the manufacture of steel shells. Before the war it was 
owned by the Titan Steel Castings Company, but at the out- 
break of hostilities was acquired by the Hewitt Steel Corpora- 
tion for the making of steel shell castings. It is now being 
re-equipped for the economical production of railroad 
specialties. The new company has also acquired by purchase 
approximately two-thirds of the capital stock of the Crown 
Castings Company, a holding company for patent rights and 
privileges for the manufacture of a truck and body bolster for 
railroad cars. E. H. Benners, president of the holding com- 
pany and patentee of the truck and bolster, is vice-president 
of the Titan Steel Corporation. The Titan thus obtains the 
use of these patents and also one for the Benners side frame, 
which Mr. Benners holds. H. H. Hewitt, president of the 
Hewitt Steel Corporation, is a director of the new company, 
which also has acquired the manufacturing rights of the 
Hewitt car trucks and journal boxes. R. E. Jennings, Sr., 
of New York City, is chairman of the board. He is vice- 
president, First National Bank of Jersey City; director and 
former president, Carpenter Steel Company; director, Empire 
Trust Company of New York; director Eastern Steel Com- 
pany of Pottsville, Pa.; director, Trust Company cf New 
Jersey, Hoboken; formerly an organizer of the Crucible Steel 
Company of America. R. E. Jennings, 2nd, is president; he 
was vice-president, Hewitt Steel Corporation. S. A. Benner 
is vice-president; he was formerly general sales manager of 
the Carnegie Steel Company. E. H. Benners is vice-president 
in charge of sales and is also president of the Crown Castings 
Company, E. E. Ledogar, treasurer, was vice-president of 
Hunter Glover & Company, bankers, Cleveland. R. J. Gill, 
secretary, is a Baltimore attorney. The directors include: 
J. T. Odell, who was at one time general manager of the B. 
& O. at Baltimore; president and director, Marquette, 
Bessemer, Dock and Navigation Company; vice-president and 
director, Bessemer and Lake Erie Company; H. H. Hewitt, 
president, Hewitt Rubber Company of Buffalo; president, 
Metric Packing Company of Buffalo; president, Magnus Metal 
Company of New York City; president, Reading Car Wheel 
Company of Reading, Pa.; president, Hewitt Steel Corpora- 
tion; Hunter Glover, head of the banking firm of that name, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and J. R. Clark, director of sales of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 


Trade Publications 


Motive Power ror SH1ps.—The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., has issued leaflet 3,482, 
entitled “Revolution in Ship Propulsion,” which traces through 
the development of motive power for ships. Descriptions of the 
geared steam turbine drive, the steam-electric drive, oil-engine 
drive and the oil-electric drive are included in this leaflet. 


Om SEpARATOR.—The Griscom-Russell Company, New York, 
describes the construction of the Bundy oil separator in a 12- 
page bulletin, No. 1130. This separator is designed for the re- 
moval of oil from exhaust steam in power plants. Sectional 
views and drawings make the construction and operation clear 
and instructions are given for cleaning. 


Forcinc Presses.—Bulletin No. 19, containing 24 pages, has 
been prepared for distribution by the Morgan Engineering Com- 
pany, Alliance, Ohio, describing briefly the steam hydraulic forg- 
ing presses built by this company, which consist of single frame 
types built in sizes from 150 to 500 tons’ capacity and four- 
column types up to 12,000 tons’ capacity. A general arrangement 
drawing of 4 typical modern forging shop is included in the 
bulletin. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL RatLways.—This company’s forces are 
carrying out the work of extending and rearranging Island yard 
at St. John, N. B. The work comprises grading for yard exten- 
sion, diversion of creek, construction of three pile trestles, signal 
and telegraph changes, drainage and fencing changes, rearrange- 
ment of existing main line and yard tracks, and the laying of new 
tracks. The approximate quantities of the principal items which 
this work covers are: rock cut, 5,000 cu. yd.; fill, 45,000 cu. yd.; 
creek diversion, 60,000 cu. yd.; ballast. 10,000 cu. yd.; lifting and 
relaying tracks, 3.3 miles; switches, 27; laying new tracks 4.7 
miles, switches 31; relining existing tracks, 23; two double track 
pile trestles; one single track pile trestle. 


MarsHALL & East TExAs.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for permission to abandon its 
line from Gilmer to Marshall and Elysian Fields, Tex., which 
has not been operated for two years, and to salvage the property. 


MicuicAN NorTHERN.—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity for an extension from Lansing to Midland and 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. 


PerE Marquette.—This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for permission to dismantle 11.47 miles 
of main line and 2% miles of siding between Rapid City and 
Kalkaska, Mich., which were built to serve a lumber operation 
which ceased some years ago. It is stated that the traffic has 
disappeared and the line cannot be operated at a profit. 


Texas & Paciric.—This company has appointed the Strauss 
Bascule Bridge Company, Chicago, to design a 145 ft. single-leaf 
double-track railroad bridge to be built over Bayou Plaquemine 
at Plaquemine, La. The bridge will be a Strauss heel trunnion 
bascule. Detail plans and specifications are now in course of 
preparation. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN has let a contract to the Ogle 
Construction Co., Chicago, for a 350-ton coaling station of the 
balanced bucket type, to be erected at Clinton, Ia. 


THe NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louis.—This road has 
closed a contract with the Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, 
for the mechanical equipment for a 375-ton capacity, two pocket, 
three-track, frame constructed, automatic locomotive coaling plant 
and “Rands” gravity sand plant for installation at Hollow Rock 
Junction, Tenn. 


Tue Missourt, Kansas & Texas has closed a contract with 
the Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, for a 300-ton, two- 
track, reinforced concrete, automatic electric locomotive coaling 
and sanding plant, using the Duplex shallow pit loader, for in- 
stallation at Oklahoma City, Okla. 


THe Pere Marguette has closed a contract with the Roberts & 
Schaefer Company, Chicago, for a 500-ton, 3-track, reinforced 
concrete, automatic electric locomotive coaling and sanding plant, 
for installation at Saginaw, Mich. 


Tue Uvatpe & NorTHERN is now under construction from 
Uvalde, Tex., to Camp Ward, a distance of 40 miles. The con- 
tract for the building is held by the L. J. Smith Construction Co., 
while James Halpin and C. Endsley, representing a syndicate of 
eastern men, are promoters of the line. Extensive cedar forests 
will furnish the principal traffic for this road. 


“Best STATION OF Its S1zE I Ever Saw.”—This is the introduc- 
tion of the report of Inspector J. L. Ridley, on his visit to R. B. 
Shumate, agent for the Southern Railway at Piedmont, S. C. “I 
checked all outbound billing for a period of a month and half 
back without finding a single error. Checked behind agent on 
twenty-five inbound waybills and found he had made all correc- 
tions necessary before taking them into account. Tariff case in 
excellent condition.” And on this showing Mr. Shumate is con- 
gratulated by Vice-President Lincoln Green. 
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ArkANSAS & Louis1sNA MipLanp.—This company has been sold 
at foreclosure sale to interests holding and controlling what 
has been known as the Huttig, Mansfield & Nacogdoches system 
of railroads, together with interests owning oil, gas and carbon 
properties in Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas. The name of 
the new company is the Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri. 


DELAWARE & Hupson.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has approved a loan to this company of $1,125,000 to aid the 
carrier in making additions and betterments to promote the 
movement of freight train cars. The carrier is required to 
finance itself for the same purpose an amount equal to the loan 
of the government. 


EpMoNTON, DuNvVEGAN & British Co_tuMBIA.—This road is now 
being operated by the Canadian Pacific, as heretofore announced. 
The Alberta Provincial Government, acting under the provi- 
sions of a law passed at the last session of the legislature, 
proposes to advance $1,000,000 to the railway company for im- 
provements, taking a mortgage as security. The former man- 
agement has retired and D. C. Coleman, of Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, has been elected president, in place of J. D. McArthur. 
Charles Murphy, of Winnipeg, has been elected vice-president 
in place of J. K. McLennan, of Edmonton, Alta. Charles Stew- 
art, of Edmonton, Minister of Railways for the Province, rep- 
resents the government in the board of directors. J. A. Mc- 
Gregor has been appointed manager, with headquarters in 
Edmonton. 


Erie.—This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to extend for 10 years certain bonds 
of its predecessor companies, maturing this year, as to which 
the company will make an agreement with the holders, the 
company agreeing to pay principal and interest at maturity. 
The bonds are in New York & Erie 4th mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds to the amount of $2,926,000, Erie Railroad consolidated 
mortgage 7 per cent bonds to the amount of $16,891,000 and 
New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad Co. first consoli- 
dated mortgage coupon 7 per cent bonds to the amount of 
$3,699,000. 

The Erie is offering to the holders of $20,590,500 consolidated 
mortgage 7 per cent bonds, which mature September 1, 1920, 
to extend these bonds at 7 per cent with payment of $10 in 
cash for each $1,000 bond extended. These bonds are in two 
series, of which $16,891,000 are Erie bonds of 1870 and the 
other $3,699,500 New York, Lake Erie & Western bonds of 
1878. 


Lone lsLanp.—This company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue equipment trust cer- 
tificates to the amount of $1,688,000 and notes to the amount 
of $419,279. The commission has ordered a hearing on the 
application before an examiner at Washington on August 16. 


New York CENTRAL.—It is said that this company is contemplat- 
ing the acquisition, through purchase or lease, of the Chicago 
River & Indiana and of the Chicago Junction Railway, both 
subsidiaries of the Chicago Junction Railway & Union Stock 
Yards Company. The Chicago River & Indiana operates a 
total of 47 miles, of which it owns 7 miles of main line and 11 
miles of branch line in the city of Chicago. The Chicago Junc- 
tion Railway operates a total of 24 miles, of which about 2 
miles is over the Chicago River & Indiana, in the city of Chi- 
cago and the Union’ Stock Yards. 


NORTHERN Paciric.—This company has filed with the Railroad 
Administration its claims for various amounts due the company 
arising from the federal control of its property. The claims 
amount to about $25,000,000. 


NorFoLK & PortsmMoutH Bett Line—A hearing on this com- 
pany’s application for authority to issue a note for $150,000 
was held before an examiner of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on August 11 at Washington. 
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Executive 


J. M. Sparling has been appointed assistant to the vice- 
president of the Grand Trunk, with headquarters at Mont- 
real, Que., succeeding R. J. Foreman, promoted, effective 
August 1. 


E. A. Frost has been appointed president of the newly- 
organized Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri (formerly the Ar- 
kansas & Louisiana Midland), with headquarters at Shreve- 
port, La.; F. T. Whited has been appointed first vice-presi- 
dent; G. S. Prestridge, second vice-president, and S. H. 
Dowell, secretary and treasurer, with the same headquarters; 
other appointments are: G. W. Nelson, vice-president, St. 
Louis, Mo.; F. G. Hudson, assistant secretary, Monroe, La.; 
and F. W. Scott, assistant to the president, Huttig, Ark. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


H. A. Clifford has been appointed treasurer of the Northern 
Pacific, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., effective August 
6, succeeding C. A. Clark, deceased. 


J. L. Keenan has been appointed real estate, tax and insur- 
ance commissioner of the Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri, 
formerly the Arkansas & Louisiana Midland, with headquar- 
ters at Shreveport, La. 


Operating 
C. P. Grenfell has been appointed assistant trainmaster of 
the Rio Grande division on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
with headquarters at Hurley, N. M., effective August 10. 


W. Stevenson has been appointed general manager of the 
Jonesboro, Lake City & Eastern, with headquarters at Jones- 
boro, Ark., succeeding F. S. Yantis, resigned, effective 
August 1. 


W. C. Barrett, division engineer on the Lehigh Valley at 
Sayre, Pa., has been appointed trainmaster of the .Seneca 
division, with headquarters at the same place, succeeding 
A. C. Kerrick, transferred. 


J. F. Anton, trainmaster of the Panhandle & Santa Fe, with 
headquarters at Amarillo, Tex., has been promoted to super- 
intendent of the Slaton division, with headquarters at Slaton, 
Tex., effective August 10, succeeding F. J. MacKie, who has 
been transferred. 


S. A. Morrison, superintendent of the Sioux City division 
of the Chicago & North Western, with headquarters at Sioux 
City, Ia., has been transferred to the Northern Iowa division, 
with headquarters at Eagle Grove, la., effective August 1, suc- 
ceeding J. P. Cantillon, who has resigned. 


A. B. Buckworth, general manager of the Spokane & Brit- 
ish Columbia, with headquarters at Vancouver, B. C., has been 
appointed general manager of the Pacific Great Eastern, 
with the same headquarters, effective July 29, succeeding 
G. E. Macdonald, who has resigned. 


C. F. Urbutt, trainmaster of the Sioux City & Dakota divi- 
sion of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with headquar- 
ters at Sioux City, Ia., has been promoted to assistant super- 
intendent of the Iowa and Dakota division, with headquarters 
at Mason City, Ia., effective July 1. J. E. Ryan, trainmaster 
of the Chicago Terminal division, has been transferred to 
succeed Mr. Urbutt, and M. F. Washburn succeeds Mr. Ryan. 


W. D. Beck, superintendent of the Eastern division of the 
Western lines of the Chicago & North Western, with head- 
quarters at Norfolk, Neb., has been promoted to superintend- 
ent of car service, with headquarters at Chicago, effective 
August 1, succeeding O. E. Hallberg, who has resigned. 
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M. E. Pangle, superintendent of the Black Hills division, with 
headquarters at Chadron, Neb., has been transferred to suc- 
ceed Mr. Beck. C. T. Boone, superintendent of the Wyoming 
division, at Casper, Wyo., has succeeded Mr. Prangle. G. A. 
Holmes, assistant superintendent of the East Iowa division, 
with headquarters at Clinton, Ia., has been promoted to suc- 
ceed Mr. Boone. F. R. Lloyd, trainmaster on the Galena 
division at West Chicago, IIL, has been promoted to succeed 
Mr. Holmes. W. H. Noyes, trainmaster on the West Iowa 
division, with headquarters at Boone, Ia., has been transferred 
to succeed Mr. Lloyd and R. J. Hall, chief train despatcher 
at Boone, la., has been promoted to succeed Mr. Noyes. 


Traffic 


S. S. Hosp has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Norfolk & Western, with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., 
effective July 1. 


Fred C. Mayer, traffic manager of the Oklahoma, New 
Mexico & Pacific, with headquarters at Ardmore, Okla., has 
been appointed traffic manager of the St. Louis & Hannibal, 
with headquarters at Hannibal, Mo., effective August 1. 


H. O. Mills, division freight agent of the Toledo & Ohio 
Central, with headquarters at Toledo, O., has been pro- 
moted to assistant general freight agent with the same head- 
quarters, effective June 1, and the office of division freight 
agent has been abolished. 


R. F. Clark has been appointed general agent of the Grand 
Trunk, with headquarters at Chicago, effective August 1. 
Other appointments of the Grand Trunk effective the same 
date are: A. H. Davis, general agent, with headquarters at 
St. Paul, Minn.; G. H. Brown, general agent of the freight 
department, and C. J. Piper, commercial agent, with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, Minn.; L. E. Ayer, general agent 
at Kansas City, Mo. 


B. A. Gormaly, division freight agent of the Grand Trunk 
lines west of the Detroit and St. Clair rivers, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, has been promoted to foreign freight agent, 
with the same headquarters, effective July 23. Other appoint- 
ments are: James Cameron, chief of the tariff bureau, to 
assistant general freight agent, and L. A. Veroneau, chief 


clerk in the tariff department, to succeed Mr. Cameron. The 
position of division freight agent at Chicago has been 
abolished. 

Mechanical 


J. E. Stone has been appointed assistant master mechanic 
of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at Sparks, Nev., 
effective August 1, succeeding Paul Jones, who has resigned. 


A. D. Williams has been appointed master mechanic of the 
Texarkana & Fort Worth, with headquarters at Texarkana, 
Tex., effective August 1, succeeding F. M. Hill, assigned to 
other duties. 


L. K. Sillcox, assistant general superintendent motive 
power of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent motive power with head- 
quarters at Chicago, succeeding R. R. Warnock. 


C. H. Bilty has been appointed mechanical engineer on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with headquarters at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., having returned from service with the United 
States Railroad Administration. H. K. Fox, acting mechan- 
ical engineer, has been appointed engineer of tests, with head- 
quarters at the Milwaukee shops, Milwaukee, Wis. The 
appointments are effective on June 16. 


G. Lamberg, division master mechanic of the Aberdeen 
division of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with head- 
quarters at Aberdeen, S. D., has been promoted to superin- 
tendent of shops, with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., 
effective June 16. E. W. Hopp, master mechanic of the 
Racine and Southwestern division, with headquarters at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has been transferred to succeed Mr. Lamberg 
and W. J. Hughes succeeds Mr. Hopp. 
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Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


G. C. Pyle has been appointed chief engineer of the Arkan- 
sas & Louisiana Missouri (formerly the Arkansas & Louisiana 
Midland), with headquarters at Huttig, Ark. 


Purchasing and Stores 


Dan W. Roberts, division store keeper of the Union Pacific 
at Armstrong Station, Kansas City, Kan., has been appointed 
general storekeeper of the Pere Marquette, with headquarters 
at Detroit, Mich., effective August 1. 


Railroad Administration 


Max Thelen, director of the Division of Liquidation Claims 
of the Railroad Administration, expects to resign in Septem- 
ber to engage in the practice of law in California. 


Obituary 


David E. Burley, formerly general passenger and ticket 
agent of the Oregon Short Line, died recently at Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Melvin O. Adams, president of the Boston, Revere Beach 
& Lynn, died August 9 at his home in Boston at the age of 
70. Mr. Adams was born in Ashburnham, Mass., and graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1871. He began railroad service 
in November, 1890, as director and general counsel of the 
Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn and the following year was 
elected president, which position he held continuously until 
his death. 


William H. White, president of the Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac, died on August 5 at Richmond, Va., at the 
age of 73. Mr. White was born at Deep Creek, Norfolk 
County, Va., and was educated in private schools and the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute. He studied law at the University of 
Virginia from 1865 to 1867. After engaging in law practice 
for some years, in 1907 he was elected president of the road 
mentioned above. 


Isham Randolph, at one time chief engineer of the Chicago 
& Western Indiana, died at his home in Chicago on August 
2, at the age of 72 years. Mr. Randolph’s first railway work 
was with the Winchester & Strasburg as an axman. He 
entered the service of the Baltimore & Ohio in 1872, serving 
in the employ of this road until 1880, when he was appointed 
chief engineer of the Chicago & Western Indiana. In 1888 
he established himself in Chicago as a civil engineer in gen- 
eral practice. On June 7, 1893, he was appointed chief engi- 
neer of the Sanitary District of Chicago, in which capacity he 
directed the building of the Chicago drainage canal. He oc- 
cupied this position until 1907, when he resigned, continuing 
his connection with this project, however, as consulting en- 
gineer. From 1905 to 1906 he was a member of the interna- 


tional board of consulting engineers of the Panama Canal 
Commission. 
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